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TALIESYN’S SONG OF THE WIND. Over the seat 


Guess who is this creature 

Before us outspeeding, 

Of strength so exceeding; 
Begot ere the flood, 
Without flesh, without blood, 
Without bones, without veins, 
Without head, without foot, 
Not older or younger 

Than when he drew breath 

At earth's first beginning; 
And no design spinning 

Of fear or of death, 
Through thirst or through hunger, 

Through anger or scaith. 


Great God! when he cometh, 
How the sea foameth 
At the breath of his nostrils, 
The blast of his mouth! 
As it smites from the south— 
Foameth and spumeth 
And roars on the shores! 


Now on the wold, 
And now in the wood, 
Without hand or foot 
Escaping pursuit; 
Jealous destiny’s rage 
Cannot wrinkle his age, 
Though coeval was he 
With all cycles of time. 
Nay, still in his prime 


All the face of the earth 

Is his mighty demesne; 
He has ne’er come to birth; 

He has never been seen, 

Yet causeth, I ween, 
Consternation and dearth! 

Ere they were beginning to be! 


On the sea, on the land, 
Unviewed and unviewing, 
Pursued and pursuing, 

Yet never at hand. 

On the land, on the sea, 
Unviewing, unviewed, 

Though in sight of the Sun; 

Ne’er at command, 
However he’s sued! 

Indispensable, 

Incomprehensible. 

Matchless one! 


Out of four regions, 
Alone, yet in legions, 
He winneth! 


Of the great storm-blown, 
Marble stone, 
His journey with joy he beginneth. 
He is loud-voiced and mute 
He yields no salute; 
Vehement, bold, 
O’er the desolate wold 
He outrunneth! 


He is mute and loud-voiced; 
With bluster defying, 
O’er the half of the world 
His banner unfurled 
He is flying! 
He is good, he is evil— 
Half angel, half devil; 
Manifest never, 
Hidden for ever! 


He is evil and good! 
Hither and yonder 
Intent upon plunder; 

In repairing it mindless, 
Yet, therewithal, sinless! 


He is moist, he is dry, 
He will fly 

From the glow of the sun, 
And the chill of the moon, 
Who yieldeth small worth 
Of heat for the earth 

To profit thereby. 


The Master that made him 
Gave all things their birth; 
God Himself, the Beginner 
And Ender of Earth. 
Who praise not His power 
Still strike a false string, 
Who exalt not the Father 
Shall tunelessly sing! 
Alfred Perceval Graves. 


The Athenaeum. 


IN COMMON THINGS. 


In what we call the common things 
God’s goodness shines: 
The flower that blooms, the bird that 
sings 
Are both but signs 
Of Love that shines through common 
things. 
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LIBERALISM AND THE FUTURE. 


Rarely, very rarely, are we in Great 
Britain called upon to bother our heads 
about the British Constitution. Ex- 
cept as a mysterious something in the 
background, we are hardly even aware 
that it exists. We have not the privi- 
lege of carrying our organic act of gov- 
ernment in our pockets and of reading 
it through in twenty minutes. You 
hardly ever hear the Constitution ap- 
pealed to in a Parliamentary debate. 
Speakers may occasionally denounce 
this and that proposal as “unconstitu- 
tional,” but the epithet is little more 
than a rhetorical flourish. There is no 
authority in Great Britain that is 
charged, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States is charged, with the duty 
of determining whether such and such 
an Act or procedure is or is not ultra 
vires. There is no code or document 
that an inquirer can turn to for a so- 
lution of a Constitutional conundrum. 
Conventions, usages, prescription, prec- 
edents, tradition, a few statutes like the 
Habeas Corpus Act and the Bill of 
Rights, a few judgments of the law 
courts, resolutions of the House of 
Commons, resolutions of the House of 
Lords, ancient forms that are still re- 
tained though their original intention 
has been abandoned, theories that are 
flouted by practice, names that answer 
not to realities, arrangements that are 
valid and operative though destitute of 
any formal sanction, a mass of cus- 
toms, a series of understandings, un- 
written compromises and tacit adjust- 
ments—it is from this heterogeneous 
jumble that the supreme political good 
sense and the placid history of the Brit- 
ish people have evolved the most 
fecund, flexible and convenient system 
of government that has ever, I sup- 
pose, existed, “We are content,” says 
Mr. Sidney Low, perhaps the keenest 
and most lucid of living commentators 


on the realities of British government, 
“with a Constitution which has been 
found to meet our practical require- 
ments, though it is partly law, and 
partly history, and partly ethics, and 
partly custom, and partly the result of 
the various influences which are mould- 
ing and transforming the whole struc- 
ture of society, from year to year, and, 
one might almost say, from hour to 
hour.” 

A Constitution at once so smooth, so 
fluid, so uncertain, so mutable and con- 
tradictory, so all but invisible, is ob- 
viously not one that lends itself to pre- 
cise exegesis and cast-iron definitions. 
The average man, as I have said, in or 
out of Parliament, is satisfied to take 
it for granted. It works with so little 
friction that the occasions are few 
when its exact purport becomes a mat- 
ter of political controversy. The pres- 
ent is, indeed, the only time within liv- 
ing recollection when the British pub- 
lic, much to its bewilderment, has 
found itself compelled by a grave 
crisis to examine the foundations of its 
Constitutional system. Many theories 
and arguments that would have made 
Burke and Blackstone gasp and stare 
have been the fruit of this unwonted 
plunge into the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment. Thus we have seen it flatly 
denied that there is any difference, un- 
der the practice of the British system, 
between what is legal and what is con- 
stitutional—as though the distinction 
between the two were not the very 
genius of our whole framework, as 
though the British State could be any- 
thing but an elaborate chaos if every 
authority in it were to insist on treat- 
ing the fiction of its legal prerogatives 
as an operative and inquisitorial fact. 
Thus, too, we have seen it defended as 
au perfectly normal proceeding, as a 
power inherent in the very existence of 
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a Second Chamber, that the House of 
Lords should refuse the supplies for the 
year, should bring the executive Gov- 
ernment to a standstill, and should 
compel a dissolution. Thus, again, we 
have seen one hitherto sober and al- 
ways independent journal arguing that 
the Lords have an unqualified right to 
save the people from any tax which the 
Commons seek to impose upon them; 
that the proper way of regarding the 
Budget is as a collection of separate 
Tax Bills grouped together for pur- 
poses of Parliamentary convenience; 
that the Lords are under no obligation 
to treat it as an indivisible whole; 
that they are entirely at liberty, if they 
please, to resolve it into its original ele- 
ments and to deal with each tax sep- 
arately and as though it were still pre- 
sented to them in the old form of a 
special ad hoc Bill; that the Lords, in 
short, are not bound to accept or reject 
a Budget in toté, but may pass one 
clause and throw out another. 

Other opponents of the Budget have 
taken even wider ground than this. 
They have insisted that the legal pow- 
ers of the Lords to amend or reject a 
Finance Bill, though they have rarely 
been asserted, have not perished from 
desuetude; that they could only be defi- 
nitely annulled or abrogated by statu- 
tory authority; that the claim of the 
Commons to a financial absolutism, 
though never resisted @ owtrance by the 
Lords, has been made the subject of 
formal and repeated protests by the 
Upper Chamber; and that there is noth- 
ing to prevent, and much that in cer- 
tain circumstances would justify, the 
resumption by the Lords of their an- 
cient privileges. “It seems to me,” 
said Lord Lansdowne last July, “that, 
looking at it from a common-sense 
point of view, it is unthinkable that 


either under the theory or the practice 
of the Constitution, in a country with 
two legislative Chambers, it should be 
left to the absolute discretion of one of 
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those Chambers to impose upon the na- 
tion any burdens, however monstrous 
and intolerable. any taxation, however 
inequitable its incidence, any new 
financial system, however subversive of 
society.” That unquestionably was, as 
Lord Lansdowne intended it should be, 
a searching appeal to the common 
sense of the nation. It has been en- 
dorsed in substance during the last few 
months by some of the highest authori- 
ties on the British Constitution. Pro- 
fessor Dicey, for instance, has laid it 
down that “the true limit to the privi- 
lege or power of the House of Com- 
mons in respect of Money Bills is that 
the Lords may override this privilege 
if it is so abused as to interfere with 
the authority of the electors; or, in 
other words, may, in case of such 
abuse, compel an appeal to the electo- 
rate, or, in popular language, to the na- 
tion.” Above all questions, he has ar- 
gued, of the comparative rights of tlie 
Lords and the Commons stands the su- 
preme principle that the will of the 
electorate must ultimately prevail in all 
legislation; and where there is good 
reason for believing that the will of 
the electorate has not been sufficiently 
consulted, and still more when there is 
good reason for believing it is being 
positively thwarted, the Lords are 
abundantly justified in demanding an 
appeal to the final tribunal. Such a 
demand does not constitute the assump- 
tion of any new privilege or preroga- 
tive on their own behalf. It is simply 
a means of ascertaining the matured 


and authoritative judgment of the 
country on the matter in dispute. Sup- 


pose, says Professor Dicey. a Budget 
were to change the whole electoral sys- 
tem by imposing a tax on voters. Sup- 
pose it were to revolutionize the Poor 
Law or were to establish financial ar- 
rangements that would go more than 
half-way towards setting up Home 
Rule in Ireland. Can any man seri- 
ously maintain that respect for the 
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privilege of the House of Commons 
should induce the House of Lords to 
tolerate such innovations simply be- 
cause they were embodied in a Money 
Bill? To that question there can, of 
course, be only one answer; and it is 
au answer that clearly encouraged 
many of the opponents of the Budget to 
base the case for its suspension by the 
House of Lords on the ground that, 
while ostensibly a Finance Bill, it was 
really and in effect a vast social and 
financial revolution; that it jumbled up 
far-reaching legislative projects with 
the financial provisions for the current 
year; that it introduced principles of 
taxation which struck at the root of 
English society and paved the way for 
a ubiquitous policy of confiscation; that 
it used the cloak of finance to rush 
through the House of Lords non-finan- 
cial measures which that assembly had 
previously rejected; and that the pro- 
cedure it adopted might easily be ex- 
tended to effect a complete transforma- 
tion of every feature and institution of 
English life. These, or some of them, 
are arguments which men of the 
weight of Lord Lindley and Sir Wil- 
liam Anson have subscribed to as a 
sufficient justification of the Lords’ ac- 
tion. Hiow far they influenced indi- 
vidual Peers I do not know. Some of 
the members of Lord Lansdowne’s ma- 
jority clearly thought that in holding 
up the Budget they were giving effect 
to the predominant desire of the people. 
Others seemed to regard Mr. Lloyd 
George’s and Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
speeches as a challenge which they 
owed it to their order to take up. Oth- 
ers, again, so thoroughly detested the 
Budget that they looked upon the re- 
fusal to pass it as a matter of con- 
science, as a patriotic and religious 
duty. Nota few urged that, while the 
rejection of the Budget would precipi- 
tate the Constitutional crisis, its ac- 
ceptance would not avert it; that the 
purpose of its framers was clearly to 
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knock the Lords out of the Constitu- 
tion into a mere futility: 
that the issue between Lords and Com- 
mons was bound to be joined in the 
near future; and that the soundest 
course was to meet it boldly and at 
once. Some harped upon unemploy- 
ment, “Socialism,” the exodus of cap- 


decorative 


ital, and the depletion of the wages 
fund; others freely and frankly avowed 
that they were going to vote for refer- 
ring the Budget to the electorate be- 
cause they favored Tariff Reform; and 
others just voted and jovially “damned 
the consequences.” 

I hope I have stated the case for the 
Lords not unfairly. I do not, how- 
ever, intend to examine it at any 
length. The powers of the Lords iu 
amending and rejecting Money Bills 
were originally equal to, or greater 
than, those of the Commons; their force 
and effectiveness have never been im- 
paired by any statute or treated as ob- 
solete by the Peers themselves. Tak- 
ing this in conjunction with the fact 
that no Money Bill, and indeed no Bill 
of any kind, can become law without 
the assent of the House of Lords, one 
would be justified in saying that if 
England were America, and if there 
were an English Supreme Court to de- 
cide the point, its judgment would be 
in favor of the view that the legal the- 
ory of the Constitution permits the 
amendment or the rejection of a Money 
Bill by the Upper Chamber. But it 
has never been the way of Englishmen 
to judge such questions merely as law- 
yers. The actual usages and conven- 
tions of the Constitution, in their emi- 
nently practical eyes, count for far 
more than its legal theory; and the 
usages and conventions of the Consti- 
tution are in this case decidedly, and in- 
deed overwhelmingly, on the side of 
the proposition that the discretion of 
the Commons in all matters of finance 
is in practice almost wholly unfettered. 
The sole exception—it is a very im- 
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portant one—to the virtual absolutism 
of the Commons in the domain of tax- 
ation is that they may not tack on to a 
Money Bill a legislative project which 
is foreign to it. The House of Lords 
vigorously condemned this practice in a 
Resolution passed in 1702; the Commons 
have never since deliberately resorted 
to it; and it may now, I think, be re- 
garded as a fixed custom of the Consti- 
tution that Money Bills should be re- 
stricted to money questions. With this 
exception, the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment of September 17th that “in mat- 
ters of finance the Lords are impotent 
and the Commons are supreme,” holds 
good. As opposed to the legal, verbal 
and theoretical rights of the Lords, 
there is the fact that the Commons 
have shown both the power and the 
determination to treat it as a breach of 
privilege that the Lords should in any 
way change, amend or reject a Money 
Bill, or interfere in any way with the 
regulation or administration of the 
charges contained in it. Of all the ef- 
fective conventions that do duty for a 
Constitution in Great Britain none has 
been more firmly established than the 
virtually unlimited supremacy of the 
House of Commons in all that apper- 
tains to the revenues of the State. It 
enshrines a doctrine which has become 
a deeply embedded rule of Constitu- 
tional practice, which has received the 
assent of the most illustrious and re- 
sponsible statesmen of all parties, 
which is hallowed not merely by 
precedent, by the form of the pre- 
amble to Finance Bills, by the 
terms in which the Crown asks and 
returns thanks for supplies, and by the 
validity which has hitherto attached to 
the clearly illegal Resolutions of the 
House of Commons authorizing the col- 
lection of new taxes, but by something 
more pregnant still—-by common sense, 
by the vital reason of things, by the 
highest practical expediencies, and by 
principles that cannot be disregarded 
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without rendering our system of gov- 
ernment unworkable and upsetting the 
fixed balance of power between the es- 
tates of the realm. 

Herein lies the real crime of the 
Lords, that they have thrown overboard 
all those maxims of moderation, ac- 
quiescence and the golden mean 
that have made the fame of Brit- 
ish statesmanship: that they have 
discarded all those preferences for 
practicality over logic, for the con- 
venient accommodation over the ob- 
stinate assertion of abstract rights, 
for essentials over shadows—pref- 
erences which have been both the 
distinction and the salvation of our po- 
litical system; and that, called upon to 
take part in working a Constitution 
whose essence is compromise, they 
have thought everything of its letter 
and nothing of its spirit. If they had 
all been precisians, pedants or French- 
men, they could not have acted in a 
way more opposed to the subtle genius 
of British institutions. If they had all 
been firebrands they could not have 
provoked a greater revolution. We 
must judge their act by its conse- 
quences; and its consequences are that 
if the claim of the Lords to intercept 
supplies is endorsed by the people of 
this country, then the power of the 
purse, and with it the power of life 
or death over the executive Govern- 
ment, is wrested from the elected rep- 
resentatives of the nation and is lodged 
with the non-elected and indissoluble 
Chamber; then no Government can en- 
joy security of tenure unless it com- 
mands a majority in both Houses; then 
taxation without representation be- 
comes a rule of our Constitutional sys- 
tem; then the Lords rise at once to the 
paramount and decisive position in the 
State; then the theory of Ministers re- 
sponsible to the House of Commons 
and holding office subject to its good- 
will goes by the board; then the power 
of compelling a dissolution becomes a 
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privilege of a Chamber that can never 
itself be called to account by the elec- 
torate and that is unable to find a sub- 
stitute for the Government it has dis- 
placed; then the imposition of taxation 
by Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons is made as impossible in fact as 
it has always been illegal in theory; 
then the discussion of the Estimates be- 
comes an even greater farce than it is 
to-day, and the battle over the Budget 
in the House of Commons is reduced to 
a mere formal skirmish by way of pre- 
lude to the determinating struggle in 
the Lords; then every Constitutional 
text-book will have to be rewritten and 
every accepted axiom as to the distribu- 
tion of power between the estates of 
the realm will have to be revised. 

A pretension that unescapably car- 
ries with it such consequences as these 
is one that I can imagine no English- 
man, to whatever party he belongs, 
really approving. But there is one 
party whose very existence depends 
upon resisting it to the utmost. Be- 
sides all the other objections to vesting 
the final control of finance in a body 
that stands outside the elective princi- 
ple, there is this objection, that the 
Lords could not be trusted to exercise 
their authority impartially. They 
would pass every Conservative Budget 
as a matter of course. They would re- 
serve their powers of suspension or re- 
jection solely for the financial propos- 
als of Liberal Governments. They 
would thus secure to the Conservatives 
and deny to the Liberals the full bene- 
fits of the Septennial Act. leaving the 
former an untrammelled hand and 
forcing upon the latter, under the threat 
of compelling a dissolution, a policy of 
consistent complaisance to the opinions 
of the Upper Chamber. That they 
would use this power but rarely is no 
doubt true enough, but the mere fact 
that it was in existence and could be 
employed would tend to paralyze the 
initiative and to sap the independence 
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of every Liberal Ministry. It is too 
much to expect any party to submit to 
a sentence of perpetual impotence, and 
in insisting upon its being quashed the 
Liberals are fighting for the first essen- 
tials of an effective and self-respecting 
political existence as well as for one 
of the root principles of representa- 
tive government. One of the speakers 
in the House of Lords declared that the 
“man in the street’’ does not care two- 
pence about the Constitution so long as 
he gets what he wants. I believe that 
to be about as complete a misreading of 
the British character as I have ever en- 
countered. Twice within the last few 
years the Unionists have offended 
against deep national instincts, once 
by importing Chinese into South Af- 
rica, again by committing themselves 
to Tariff Reform. They have now in 
my conviction outraged an instinct not 
less fixed and potent by their attempt 
to snatch from the House of Commons 
its supreme control over finance. They 
are gambling on the chance that Eng- 
land has ceased to be England, and that 
the lessons and results of English his- 
tory have lost their meaning and their 
message for the present generation. 

I have myself no more doubt of the 
ultimate issue of their venture than I 
should have if they were suddenly to 
raise the standard of Republicanism. 
The average Englishman of to-day may 
not be an expert in Constitutional minu- 
tis, but there are certain things in 
the present controversy that he sees 
pretty clearly. He is not, for instance, 
for one moment taken in by the thin 
and ludicrous pretence that it is the 
tenderness of their democratic con- 
sciences, and not their hatred of the 
Budget or their subjection to the Tariff 
Reformers, that governed the action of 
the Lords. He knows perfectly well 
that a system of plebiscitary finance is 
a grotesque parody on government. and 
that the Lords referred the Budget to 
the people, not for the purpose of ob- 
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taining an ad hoc verdict upon its mer- 
its, but because they hoped that in a 
General Election compounded of many 
issues, influenced by a thousand irrele- 
vant currents of opinion, a majority 
might somehow be procured which 
could be used to suppress the land 
taxes. He is not in the least flattered 
by having his judgment consulted when 
the consultation, with its novel and offi- 
cious assurance of solicitude for the 
will of the people—a solicitude, he 
thinks, that comes rather late in the 
day—is merely a cloak for a Constitu- 
tional upheaval. The “tacking” argu- 
ment does not move him because he is 
unable to see, and nobody is able to ex- 
plain to him, how anything can be 
more strictly germane to a tax on land 
values than provisions for a system of 
lund valuation. Because the Lords re- 
jected the Licensing Bill he perceives 
no reason why licenses are therefore to 
be exempt from increased taxation. He 
suspects that if the Budget had been 
introduced in the first or second session 
of the late Parliament the Lords would 
never have ventured to reject it. He 
suspects, too, that but for the land and 
liquor clauses it would have been ac- 
cepted with no more than the normal 
amount of grumbling: and he is in- 
clined to the view that if the Tories in 
the Upper House had happened to pos- 
sess a leader of the intellectual emi- 
nence and authority of the late Lord 
the present crisis would 
have averted, He detects, in 
short, in the action of the Lords partly 
a squalid party manceuvre dictated by 
the Tariff Reformers, and partly a still 
more squalid effort of a body of* rich 
men to shift the burden of taxation 
from their own shoulders on to those 
of their poorer’ fellow-countrymen. 
And he perceives that the 
claim of the Lords to refuse the sup- 
plies of the year shifts the very basis 
of the British Constitution and involves 
nothing less than the permanent sub- 


Salisbury. 
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ordination of the representative Cham- 
ber to a hereditary Upper House. 
Upon Liberalism, then, is fastened 
the deplorable necessity of abolishing 
the Lords’ veto on finance by statute. 
I say deplorable because no one can 
foresee where the process of reducing 
to writing a largely unwritten Consti- 
tution, once begun, will end. But 
there is no help for it. The Lords 
have disregarded the spirit of the game 
and a new rule must be formally 
adopted to prevent any similar breach 
in the future. What before was merely 
an understanding must now be.made a 
hard and fast covenant; what formerly 
Was usage must henceforward be law. 
On that point all Liberals, and many 
who have never yet called themselves 
by any party label, are determined. 
They have no option in the matter; it 
was taken from them when the Lords 
infringed one of the most vital of the 
tacit conditions that can alone make 
an unwritten Constitution feasible, and 
when, by infringing it, they imposed 
upon the nation the gigantic and haz- 
ardous task of reconstructing the State 
from almost the bottom to almost the 
top. Every Liberal in the country will 
support Mr. Asquith, if he is again re- 
turned to power, in his resolve not to 
accept office unless guarantees are 
forthcoming that a Bill abolishing the 
Lords’ veto on finance shall reach the 
Statute Book. Those guarantees, I 
presume, must take the form of an un- 
dertaking on the part of the Crown to 
create, in case of need, as many Peers 
as may be necessary to carry the Bill 
through the Upper House. Such an 
undertaking would be given most reluc- 
tantly; it would severely strain the re- 
lations between the Crown and the 
aristocracy; but it would be given. 
Nor is there the least reason to doubt 
that the mere threat of swamping the 
House of Lords with hundreds of new 
men would prove as effective in 1910 
as in 1832. But nobody with any in- 
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stinct for statesmanship wishes to see 
so desperate a device brandished over 
the heads of the Peers, with its men- 
ace of a Constitutional conflict at once 
bitter and absurd. One may hope that 
if the General Election ends in a Lib- 
eral victory, the Lords will have the 
sense to accept it as marking the defi- 
nite resolve of the nation that their 
financial veto shall come to an end. 
but it would, I believe, greatly facil- 
itate their submission—a submission 
sooner or later inevitable—and it 
would also give permanence and stat- 
utory form to one of the chief land- 
marks of our Constitution, if the Bill 
abolishing the financial yeto of the Up- 
per Chamber were so worded as to 
prohibit expressly the device of “tack- 
ing.” “Tacking’”’ by common consent 
is unconstitutional, and since the prob- 
lem ahead of us is that of enacting ¢ 
Constitution that will strictly bind both 
Houses and all parties, it is essential 
that the limitations of the House of 
Commons should be set forth with the 
same precision as those of the House of 
Lords. The limitations of the House 
of Commons in the matter of finance 
are comprised, as I have said before, in 
the salutary practice which restricts 
Money Bills to money questions; and 
2S We are entering on an era in which 
Constitutional prerogatives are to be 
determined not by and com- 
mon sense but by specific statutes, it 
is imperative that the prohibition of 
“tacking”—which is all the safeguard 
we need against a revolution in the 
guise of finance—should find its proper 
and necessary place among the laws of 
the land. 

But while the all but unqualified su- 
premacy of the House of Commons in 
regard to finance must at any cost be 
asserted, defined and safeguarded, I 
confess that, as a Moderate Liberal and 
a convinced Second Chamber man, I 
um somewhat disconcerted by the rest 
of the programme which the Prime 
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December 11th. 
repeatedly 


Minister outlined on 
Politics to an outsider 
seems to be a game in which each side 
maghanimously throws away its best 
cards. The Lords were perhaps never 
more secure, never in better odor, 
never more completely beyond reach of 
suecessful attack, than just before the 
introduction of the Budget. To-day, 
thanks to their myopia and reckless- 
ness, they are a doomed assembly—or, 
rather, they would be a doomed assem- 
bly were it not for the Liberals. With 
a clear national call to smash the 
Lords’ veto on finance, Mr. Asquith 
cheered every Tory heart by proposing 
to smash the Lords’ veto on everything. 
If every measure brought forward by 
the Ministry is automatically to be- 
come law before Parliament dissolves, 
then the result, however disguised, will 
be single-Chamber government. The 
passing of an Act limiting the dura- 
tion of Parliament to four or five, in- 
stead of seven years, will certainly not 
conceal the fact that, under Mr. As- 
quith’s scheme, a chance majority in 
the House of Commons, legislating 
largely by executive decree, will have 
absolute power to write what it likes 
on the Statute Book. Now it is hardly 
necessary at this time of day to state 
a case for the preservation of a Second 
Chamber with effective powers not 
only of amendment and delay but of 
rejection. But it is perhaps worth 
while to emphasize the fact that every 
argument in favor of a strong Second 
Chamber acquires a double force when 
it is applied to British conditions. For 
here we have none of the safeguards 
that countries with written Constitu- 
tions enjoy even to excess; Parliament 
is omnipotent and can do everything 
that is physically possible; and the 
growing inability of the House of Com- 
mons to grapple with the enormous and 
expanding business entrusted to its 
care—the Irish Land Bill, for instance, 
was passed with sixty of its seventy 
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clauses undebated—the absolutism of 
the Cabinet, the extinction of private 
members’ opportunities, and the in- 
creasing use of the closure, make a 
powerful Second Chamber indispensa- 
ble. 

In this matter, as it seems to me, the 
Liberals are proceeding upon a series 
of errors. Their first error is to sup- 
pose that because the nation tolerates 
what is virtually single-Chamber gov- 
ernment when the Conservatives are in 
office, it will equally approve of single- 
Chamber government when the Liber- 
als are in office. That is not how I 
read the temper of our people. Liber- 
alism to them is a luxury, an extrav- 
agance they feel they can afford occa- 
sionally. It is not, and least. of all, I 
fear, in its newer manifestations, the 
reflex of their constant attitude. From 
time to time, but on the whole very 
rarely, the Conservatives abuse the un- 
limited power which their control of 
the House of Lords places at their dis- 
posal. But, speaking generally, they 
legislate in substantial accordance 
with the settled instincts and wishes of 
the nation while the Liberals legislate 
in accordance with its haphazard and 
irregular aspirations. The people, in 
other words, feel safe in allowing the 
Conservatives a license they would 
shrink from permitting to the Liberals. 
The second Liberal error lies in imag- 
ining that the country desires the leg- 
islative extinction of the House of 
Lords. The country in my judgment 
desires nothing of the kind. It is 
aware that now and then the Lords go 
against the best opinion of the nation; 
it feels the anomaly of a hereditary 
Chamber surrounded by democratic in- 
stitutions; it recognizes that its com- 
position ought to be reformed, that its 
partisanship operates unfairly against 
the Liberals, and that it represents spe- 
cial interests and the views of a par- 
ticular class with a most exaggerated 
completeness. But it is very far from 
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regarding it as an obstructive and re- 
actionary body whose powers are fatal 
to representative government. On the 
contrary, I know of no country that 
possesses a Second Chamber more pop- 
ular, more in touch with the national 
life, and more responsive to the will of 
the people, than the House of Lords. 
In most Englishmen’s eyes, while not 
an elective, it is a remarkably represen- 
tative assembly! it has not infre- 
quently proved a better judge of the 
national temper than the House of 
Commons; it draws a vast strength 
from sentiments, traditions and asso- 
ciations that are intertwined with Eng- 
lish history and that permeate the so- 
cial outlook and structure of the coun- 
try; and while it has the vicious habit 
of judging Conservative measures by 
their source of origin and Liberal 
measures by its estimate of their pop- 
ularity, I do not believe that the peo- 
ple put the dangers to be apprehended 
from it, even in its unreformed state, 
one-half as high as the dangers to be 
apprehended from an omnipotent House 
of Commons. 

The third and the gravest error that 
the Liberals are committing is in as- 
suming that it is within the province 
of any one party, spurred on by party 
passions and acting for party inter- 
ests, to remodel the Constitution of 
this country. If it is to be done at 
all, it ought not to be done by Puar- 
liament. It ought to be the work of 2 
Constitutional Convention summoneil 
for the express purpose. I see myself 
little profit for Liberalism in the cru- 
sade against the House of Lords. If 
an avowedly single-Chamber system is 
established in this country, it will in- 
fallibly lead, after a brief orgie of Lib- 
eralism, to twenty years of reaction. 
If the hereditary principle is modified 
or abandoned, and the House of Lords 
becomes an elective or semi-elective 
body, it will be far more insistent on 
its rights and dignities, and far more 
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assertive of its amending and suspen- 
sory powers, than the present Cham- 
ber. In either case Liberalism stands 
to lose, and to lose heavily. I can- 
not, indeed, away with the impression 
that its proper policy is, first to abolish 
the Lords’ veto on finance, subject to 
the qualification on which I have al- 
ready touched; secondly, to join with 
the Lords themselves and with the 
Conservative Party in devising a 
scheme for the internal reform of the 
Upper Chamber; and, thirdly, to in- 
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troduce a Bill that would submit other- 
wise insoluble disputes between the 
two Houses to the ordeal of a Refer- 
endum. Meanwhile an average citizen 
like myself can only bewail the bitter 
partisanship and folly which in the 
present state of international affairs, 
when vigilance and concentration are 
the first of all national needs, threaten 
for many months, possibly for many 
years to come, to plunge the country 
into a whirlpool of internal confusion. 
Sydney Brooks. 





MR. BALFOUR AND SIGNOR CROCE. 


Mr. Balfour’s versatility leaves his 
admirers panting far behind. After 
nine consecutive months of Parliament, 
—months congested with technical dis- 
cussion and enlivened with personali- 
ties,—he has the mental vigor to go 
down to Oxford and discourse for an 
hour or more on a highly intricate 
point in zsthetics. The Romanes Lec- 
ture is usually a carefully composed es- 
say read before the most critical of au- 
diences: Mr. Balfour, with cheerful 
audacity, chose to make it a kind of 
thinking aloud. He expounded the 
difficulties in the way of any theory 
of criticism, the hiatus in our concep- 
tions of art and beauty. It was @ 
practical discourse, for he left abstract 
speculation severely alone, and asked 
only for a rational account of common 
artistic appreciation and ordinary crit- 
ical practice. We understand Mr. Bal- 
four’s choice of a subject. To a 
mind a little bored with the emphatic 
platitudes of politics philosophic 
doubt is a true relaxation. The sphere 
of art is far distant from the sphere of 
increment value and super-taxes, and 
after so many dusty certainties a mist- 
ier landscape is welcome. ’ Besides, to 
Mr. Balfour, there is always pleasure 
in discrediting pretentious dogmas. 


The fact of artistic beauty is as clear 
as day, but he will have none of the 
cruder theories about it. He tells us 
he can find no satisfaction in current 
doctrine, but this dissatisfaction is not 
discomfort. Mr. Balfour is wore 
content than most people to live in a 
state of suspended judgment. 

Most of his difficulties are familiar 
ones. ‘The first task of good critics is 
“to sweep away the rubbish of 
their critical predecessors.” In most 
branches of human knowledge there is 
an inherited body of truth on which 
new workers can build, but in criticism 
each generation has to lay the founda- 
tion anew. If we make up a body of 
rules from the practice of our prede- 
cessors, we will find most of them 
speedily out of date. Art, the subject- 
matter of criticism, is always altering 
its modes and content, and it will 
wither if restrained by the dead hand 
of the past. Aristotle furnishes a sug- 
gestive instance. The “Poetics” is 
probably the most brilliant critical 
work in existence, but three-fourths of 
the “Poetics” has no modern applica- 
tion. Aristotle got his rules by gener- 
alizing from the literary practice of his 
age, and since he included Polygontus 
and Agathon among his authorities, as 
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well as A2schylus and Sophocles, he 
was bound to lay down many dogmas 
which were not only partial in their ap- 
plication, but had no bearing at al! 
upon the essential excellence of art. 
We can see throughout the history of 
criticism a tendency to a kind of artis- 
tic scholasticism—a tendency to pre- 
scribe rules which have no general yva- 
lidity. The doctrine of the “Unities” 
is a classic instance. It was a gen- 
eralization from certain good dramas, 
but it was not of the essence of all 
drama. We may conclude, then, that 
dogmas based on former practice will 
not give us much critical support. 

Nor is it any use to bring in rules 
from some other province, such as re- 
ligion or ethics. It is not criticism to 
complain that a novel “has net enough 
of the Gospel in it,” or that a play 
preaches an awkward political moral. 
A work must be judged by the canens 
of its own province, and if we find diffi- 
culty in grasping these canons it will 
not help matters to import others from 
a very different sphere. It may be 
perfectly right to apply _ political, 
moral, religious, and historical criti- 
cism to a work of art; but let us always 
remember that it will not be artistic 
criticism. We can comment on the 
accuracy of Shakespeare’s history, the 
political value of “Les Miserables,” the 
ethical significance of “Don Juan,” and 
our comments nay be legitimate for the 
purpose of history, morals, and politics. 
But they have no direct bearing for the 
purpose of art. 


Supposing, however, we limit our- 
selves strictly to esthetic criticism, 


and declare that the sole criterion of 
value is “the feeling of the beautiful 
aroused by a work of art,” Mr. Bal- 
four asks, “Whose feelings?” Obvi- 
ously those of the mass are no guide, 
for the mass cares very little about the 
art of the past, and is apt to prefer in 
the art of the present that which is 
blatantly non-artistic. If we are to go 
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by the feelings of the artist himself we 
shall find that in all ages he is apt to 
set too high a value on technical mer- 
its, such as the skill in handling a dif- 
ficult medium. He judges too much 
from the standpoint of the craftsman. 
What of “the feelings of men of trained 
sensibility’? No doubt from such men 
we shall get a tolerably accurate judg- 
ment of past work, for “the great heart 
of the world is just,” and there is a real 
consensus of opinion on what has stood 
the test of years. But for contempo- 
rary art we find that the ranks of cul- 
ture are not so serried as they seem to 
be. We know that Sir Walter Scott 
thought that one of his best songs was 
much inferior to those of Joanna 
Baillie; that Ruskin put the oleo- 
graphic landscapes of the late Mr. 
William Black ona level with his 
than an eminent “Quarterly” 
reviewer considered that the _ un- 
readable epics of Dean Milman 
were “assured of whatever immortal- 
ity the English language can bestow.” 
We shall get no absolute rule from cul- 
tivated judgments. Besides, there is 
this difficulty. What appeals with tre- 
mendous force to the men of one epoch 
will have little effect upon those of an- 
other, since the technique of the art 
may have developed, and the faculty of 
appreciation become in consequence 
more sophisticated. Mr. Balfour illus- 
trates this from the famous case of 
Greek music. We know that harmony 
and part-writing among the Greeks 
were rudimentary. Yet— 

I do not believe any impartial person 
can read the views entertained by 
ireek critics, Greek philosophers, poets. 
or anybody else with regard to the im- 
pression which music produced upon 
them, and not feel that the music pro- 
duced upon them relatively as powerful 
gesthetic impressions—I believe I am 
putting it very mildly—as it produces 
under modern conditions. 

If we make cultivated judgment our 
criterion, we shall have to revise our 


own; 
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whole scheme of values and put the 
Greek lute-player on a_ level with 
Beethoven. But we make 
cultivated sensibility a criterion, for 
another reason which Mr. Balfour 
discussed at length. The more 
cultivated a man is the more he 
looks at technique, the more 
enjoyment has a_ scientific element 
in it. He admires the skill of it all, 
the way in which the game is played 
under self-imposed limitations. “As 
discrimination grows there is no evi- 
dence that sensibility grows with it; in- 
deed, I think there are cases in which 
the increase of powers of discrimina- 
tion is accompanied by a waning of 
zesthetic sensibility." The criterion of 
enjoyment, therefore, will be apt to fail 
the critic as he advances in what we 
ordinarily call critical power. 

But is there no standard of artistic 
value, independent of the individual 
critic, which he can master and apply? 
This question carries us into the hazy 
dominion of zsthetic theory. We have 
had a host of philosophers, from Aris- 
totle to Hegel, who have developed a 
philosophy of art. Mr. Balfour thinks 
that of them—the Idealists in 
particular—have thrown upon sesthetic 
a metaphysical burden which it is im- 
possible for it to bear. “I don’t at all 
feel that I am assisted further by the 
idea that ssthetic is the meeting-point 
of reason and understanding, or is a 
sensible expression of the Idea, or is 
the expression of an unconscious will.” 
We cordially agree. Whatever the 
merit of this or that philosophical ex- 
planation of the place of the esthetic 
feelings in the scheme of the universe, 
it gives us no help in actual critical 
practice. Many eminent men have at- 
tempted to deduce—partly from a his- 
torical survey of art and partly from 
philosophical theory—a set of rules 
which they claim to represent an “ob- 
jective standard” in art. Taine was 
the founder of the school, but if the 
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reader will consult its extreme develop- 
ment in the works of the late M. Hen- 
nequin, who constructed a kind of 
mathematical calculus for artistic val 
ues, will not be im- 
pressed with its success. It is only a 
more elaborate form of the attempt we 
have already rejected, to make up a 
body of rules from the work of the 


we believe he 


past, 

Things seem to be in a bad way with 
criticism, and it looks as if we should be 
“handed over to a kind of anarchy of 
individual judgment.” Mr. Balfour is 
not ready with any solution. He con- 
cludes his lecture with a division of 
the higher emotions into 
classes—those which issue in 
which do 
zesthetic 


two great 
action 
not,—and he 
the the 
highest sub-class of the second. He 
considers both classes recalcitrant at 
present to any philosophical treatment, 
and he sees no escape from the position 
except in the direction of mysticism. 
Mr. Balfour, that distin- 
guishes clearly the esthetic point of 
view from the practical (which includes 
the political, ethical, and religious), and 
there he leaves us. The critic gets no 
assistance from him except the salu- 
tary warning that he ought to warn off 
ethical and political poachers from his 
preserves. 

Among the philosophers who do not 
satisfy him, Mr. Balfour mentions, and 
mentions with great respect, the con- 
temporary Italian thinker, Benedetto 
Croce. A translation of his chief 
work, the “Theory of ®sthetic,”* has 
just been published, and it is interest- 
ing to compare the conclusions of the 
Neapolitan philosopher and the British 
statesman. For one thing, Mr. Bal- 
four’s analysis of the emotions comes 
very near Croce’s division of activities. 
According to the latter there are two 
activities in human life, the theoretic 
and the practical. The theoretic has 

1 Translated by Douglas Ainslie. Macmillan. 
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two grades—the esthetic, which is in- 
tuitive knowledge and deals with the 
phenomenon, and the logical, which is 
conceptual knowledge and deals with 
the noumenon or spirit. So with the 
practical activity, which has for its 
first grade the useful or economic ac- 
tivity, which wills the phenomenon, 
and for its second grade the moral 
activity, which wills the noume- 
non or spirit. These are hard sayings 
and need not concern us further, for the 
merit of any new classification lies en- 
tirely in the way itis elaborated. Let 
us look at the esthetic or intuitive 
theoretical activity and see if any as- 
sistance is forthcoming to straighten 
out the anarchy into which Mr. Balfour 
hus so candidly conducted us. 

Every man, says Croce, is in a sense 
an artist. He has intuitions, and the 
difference between the navvy who looks 
ut a sunrise, and an artist like Turner, 
is simply one of degree. The navvy sees 
something bright and curious, but his 
expression of it never gets beyond some 
expletive: whereas Turner has a com- 
plete and subtle intuition fully ex- 
pressed in all its detail. Now, he ar- 
gues, “the zsthetic fact is altogether 
completed in the expressive elaboration 
of the impressions. When we have 
conquered the word within us, con- 
ceived definitely and vividly a figure 
or a statue, or found a musical motive, 
expression is born and is complete; 
there is no need for anything else.” If 
we open our mouth or take up pen or 
pencil to communicate these impres- 
sions to the world, that is a practical 
fact, a fact of will, but it has nothing 
to do with wsthetic. The beautiful is 
successful expression: the ugly is un- 
successful expression, but both beauty 
and ugliness are complete in the soul 
of the artist long before the world has 
any opportunity of judging them. 
From this it follows that there are no 
degrees in the beautiful as such: every 
perfect expression of an impression is 
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perfect beauty. There is no end of art 
outside itself—either to give pleasure 
or elevate the character or anything 


else. Its one end is the perfection of 
the sesthetic expression. To quote 
again— 


The complete process of sesthetic pro- 
duction can be symbolized in four 
steps, which are—a, impressions; b, ex- 
pression, or spiritual zsthetic synthe 
sis; ¢, hedonistic accompaniment or 
pleasure of the beautiful; d, translation 
of the zxsthetic fact into physical phe 
nomena (sounds, tones, movements, 
combinations of lines and colors, &c.) 


But in this process the purely esthetic 
activity stops with b. 

Technique, therefore, the craft of the 
painter, musician, and poet, is not artis- 
tic creation—that is all over and done 
with in the soul—but the communica- 
tion to the external world of the thing 
created, which externalization be- 
comes in turn a stimulus to sesthetic re- 
production in the soul of the reader, 
listener, or spectator. Art, then, in 
its true sense is independent, utterly in- 
dependent, of any other human func- 
tion. Nothing can interfere with the 
liberty of the spirit to receive and ex- 
press impressions. But when it comes 
to the externalization of these impres- 
sions, we impinge upon many other 
spheres. A picture is a practical fact, 
and is subject to the laws of the prac- 
tical world. History will deal with 
it; philosophy will theorize on it; util- 
ity and morality have a perfect right to 
ask what will be its economic and moral 
effect. Signor Croce makes no high-fly- 
ing claim for the practical indepen- 
dence of art. He claims only as a 
fact that the esthetic activity is 
spiritually independent. And the only 
strictly esthetic criticism of a 
work of art will be as to whether the 
expression is perfect—whether, that is, 
it really acts as a stimulus to zxsthetic 
reproduction in souls other than the 
artist's. 
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The reader who has followed this 
short sketch of a somewhat complex 
line of thought may complain that it is 
all a matter of arbitrary terminology. 
But it is more than this; it is a serious 
attempt to get at the meaning of xs- 
thetic by rigorously cutting away what 
belongs to other spheres. Our present 
concern is with the light which it casts 
on the function of criticism. The only 
value of a philosophical theory is in the 
adequacy of its explanation of the 
data, and we leave it to the reader to 
judge whether it does not clear up some 
critical difficulties. Croce takes a list 
of ordinary critical terms—‘simple” 
and “ornate,” “realistic’ and “sym- 
bolic,” “classic” and “romantic”—and 
shows that they have no real sesthetic 
significance. They may have im- 
mense historical or ethical or metaphys- 
ical value, but that is another matter. 
In scientific writing, for example, we 
may properiy speak of different styles, 
with different values. “But in the 
sesthetic fact exist only appropriate 
words. The same intuition can only be 
expressed in one way, precisely because 
it is an intuition and not a concept.” 
Terms like “the sublime,” “the comic,” 
“the tragic,” must be excluded from 
sesthetic also, for their true place is 
in psychology. Artistically an expres- 
sion is to be judged only by its ade- 
quacy. The terms we have quoted “re- 
main vague phrases, attaining to some 
meaning from their reference to this 
or that single comic fact.” They des- 
ignate the material of life, not the 
process of art. As for the host of 
empirical canons like “the unities,” 
“the line of beauty,” “the golden sec- 
tion,’ Croce relegates them all to what 
he calls the “astrology of zsthetic.” 

What, then, is the unhappy critic to 
do if he is deprived of all his tradi- 


tional stock-in-trade? Signor Croce 
does not forget him. He has a far 
higher function for him than has 


usually been conceded. A work of art, 
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which is an externalized expression of 
an intuition, will only have its proper 
appeal and act as a stimulus to e&s- 
thetic reproduction if the conditions re- 
main the same for the beholder as they 
were for the artist. But conditions, 
physical and psychological, are ever 
changing, and the proper environment 
can only be got by a reconstruction. 
That is why opinions about art differ 
between man and man and age and 
age. The first expression may have 
to be construed and its historical con- 
ditions recreated before it can act as 
un esthetic stimulus to others. Art 
produces no effect save upon souls pre- 
pared to receive it; but if the condi- 
tions are right, zesthetic reproduction is 
bound to follow, as night follows day. 
Now here appears the function of the 
critic. His duty is the Socratic 
maieutic. He is an additional stimulus 
to ssthetic reproduction. He inter- 
prets the intuition which the work of 
art expresses. He gives the spectator 
or reader aids to appreciation. He re- 
constructs the environment of the art- 
ist that we may get the exact and com- 
plete value of his intuition. Signor 
Croce puts great weight upon what he 
calls “historical interpretation,” which 
“labors to reintegrate in us historical 
conditions which have been altered 
in the course of history. It re- 
vives the dead, completes the frag- 
mentary, and affords us the op- 
portunity of seeing a work of art as 
its author saw it at the moment of pro- 
duction.” This interpretative function 
is the only function of true esthetic 
criticism, and if this is recognized then 
much confusion is avoided. We see 
how irrelevant are the old critical 
phrases. We see how men of culture 
may go wrong in their judgments, be- 
cause these judgments are something 
more than interpretative. We see how 
an age may be oblivious of great art, 
because the conditions of appreciation 
happen to be too far.removed from the 
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conditions of production. We see how 
moral and social criteria only obscure 
reason. Of course a critic may, if he 
please, do more than interpret. He 
may theorize about the place of «s- 
thetic appreciation in human life, in 
which case he acts as a_ philosopher. 
Or he may divide art into schools, and 
classify artists in order of merit; but 
in doing so he is making a historical 
judgment. Or he may pronounce on 
the ethical or social effect of a work of 
art, in which case he is playing the 
part of the moralist or the publicist. 
But as an esthetic critic he has one 
task only—to assist the world to grasp 
in its full significance the intuition 
which the artist seeks to express. If 
he condemns, it is because he finds the 
expression intrinsically imperfect. 
From this it follows that a true critic 
must be an artist, manque. He must 
have a large share of the expressive 
power, and the difference will be that 
he either has not the will to externalize 
his impressions or fails in technique. 
He must have the creative soul with- 
out the creative hand. “Every good 
poet includes a critic,” said Shenstone; 
“the reverse will not hold.” But it is 
precisely the reverse which is true. 
Every good critic must have to a large 
extent the poet’s song without the 
poet’s gift of singing. Croce is very 
good upon this point: “It is clear that 
the judicial activity, which criticizes 
and recognizes the beautiful, is identi- 
eal with that which produces it. The 
only difference lies in the diversity of 
circumstances, since in the one case it 
is a question of sesthetic production, in 
the other of reproduction.” Our critic 
may pluck up heart. If Mr. Balfour 
deems him, as Lord Westbury deemed 
the herald, “a silly old man who does 
not understand his silly old trade,” 
Croce plucks him from the dust and 
sets him among the creators. He is a 
“mute” Milton, but by no means “in- 
glorious.” 
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Signor Croce does more: he gives 
him an absolute standard of judgment. 
There is an absolute canon of beauty, 
he says, quite apart from the vagaries 
of the individual. But this canon is 
not some Platonic “laid up in 
heaven,” some model outside the work 
of art with which the latter is supposed 
to conform. Art own model 
in itself, and the model may be said to 
differ in kind in manifestation. 
For the standard of beauty is simply 
expressiveness. “The criterion of 
taste is absolute, with the intuitive ab- 
soluteness of the imagination. Thus 
every act of expressive activity, which 
is so really, will be recognized as beau- 
tiful, and every fact in which expres- 
sive activity and passivity are found 
engaged with one another in an unfin- 
ished struggle will be recognized as 
ugly.” A critic, therefore, in appre- 
ciating, say, “Hamlet,” will first of all 
endeavor to discover the artist’s exact 
intention. For this purpose he must 
not only have an intuitive sympathy 
with the artist’s mind, but he must 
have considerable learning to be able 
to reconstruct the historical environ- 
ment of the play’s production as a 
guide to interpretation. Having ex- 
pounded Shakespeare’s meaning, he is 
able to judge of the success of its ex- 
pression; and if he likes he can com- 
pare the result with other works of art. 
though this comparison is more prop- 
erly historical than critical. At first 
sight this seems a considerable limita- 
tion of the ordinary critic’s work; yet 
if we reflect we will see that it has 
been precisely what all our greatest 
critics have done. It is the method of 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Walter Pater. If we turn to the last 
velume of “Oxford Lectures” by one 
who is probably our greatest living 
critic, Professor A. C. Bradley, we 
will find a perfect illustration of the 
Crocean view in the wonderful study 
“The Rejection of Falstaff.” 
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Professor Bradley discusses Shakes- 
peare’s conception of Falstaff and of 
Henry V., and his intentions with re- 
gard to both. But he finds that the 
intuition of Falstaff by some chance 
exceeded the expression of him by his 
creator. He is too big for the part as- 
signed him; he puts the machine out of 
gear; and when Henry rejects him we 
ure not impressed, we are outraged. 
That is to say, Shakespeare's expres- 
sive activity is not perfect on this 
point, and the famous scene is not 
beauty, but ugliness. 

A critic of art, then, must have in- 
sight and knowledge, the creative apti- 
tude of the artist and a learning which 
no artist need possess. His business is 
not so much to praise or condemn as to 
elucidate, for he is one of the agents 
through which esthetic reproduction 
takes place. No great criticism can 
ever be obsolete, for its greatness is 
in essence the greatness of creation. If 
we test Croce’s theory by seeing if it 
explains the practice of our chief crit- 
ics, we will find that it is singularly il- 
luminating. This in itself is a good 
warranty. The merit of the theory is 
that it gives us a basis for discarding a 
number of critical fashions from which 
the good sense of the world has long 
turned, and at the same time for ex- 
plaining rationally the kind of critical 
method which every one recognizes as 
the best. If we can say that, we have 
said a good deal for a philosophical 
scheme. 

Mr. Balfour would rank, according to 
Croce’s division, among the “Agnos- 
tics.” since he rejects easy traditional 
theories and declares that the truth is 
for the present unknowable. But it 
seems to us that nearly all of Mr. Bal- 
four’s difficulties, which we have al- 
ready enumerated, are met by the doc- 
trine we have been sketching. The Ro- 
mares Lecture showed the practical 
difficulties in the way of accepting va- 
rious critical dogmas: Croce goes fur- 
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ther, and shows the fundamental irra- 
tienality of them. There can be no 
body of dogma, for there is only one 
test in art, success in expression. 
Ethics, politics, and every other 
branch of human knowledge have 
their bearing on art, but they have 
nothing to do with the wsthetic activ- 
ity, and are therefore irrelevant in 
gesthetic criticism. Moreover Croce 
explains how difference of cultivated 
opinion comes about, for wzsthetic re- 
production cannot take place unless the 
conditions are identical with those of 
production. He gives us an absolute 
standard of beauty, but it is a stand- 
ard not external to a work of art, and 
therefore free from the dialectical 
troubles in which Idealist sesthetics are 
apt to land us: In so doing he delivers 
us from anarchy, and at once defines 
and ennobles the critic's sphere. 
Lastly, he provides us with an answer 
to Mr. Balfour’s conundrum about 
Greek music. There is no such thing 
as continuous progress in art. “Not 
only is the art of savages not inferior, 
as art, to that of civilized people, pro- 
vided it be correlative to the impres- 
sions of the savage; but every individ 
ual, indeed every moment of the spirit- 
ual life of an individual, has its artistic 
world; and all those words are, artis- 
tically, incomparable with one anether.” 
It is nonsense to talk of Giotto as the 
infancy of Italian art and of Titian as 
its maturity, since Giotto was quite as 
perfect as Titian “in respect to his 
psychic material.” Strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as esthetie prog- 
ress. What progresses is the volume 
und complexity of the material of art, 
and the society whieh provides the con- 
ditions of reproduction. A Greek lute- 
player was producing something as ar- 
tistically perfect as Bach, judged as an 
expression of his intuition, and so a 
highly cultivated audience appleuded 
him. With us the psychic material of 
music is infinitely more complex, and 
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the expression is of a very different 
kind of intuition, but the test is the 
same—success of the expressive activ- 
ity. “We cannot claim to be more 
spiritually alert than the contempora- 
ries of Pericles; but no one can deny 
that we are richer than they—rich with 
their riches and with those of how 
many other peoples and generations be- 
sides our own.” From the savage 
carving a shell to Michaelangelo with 
his chisel there is no evolutionary prog- 
ress in beauty, but only in the raw ma- 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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terials from which beauty is born. 
This is a doctrine which needs careful 
handling; but accurately stated, and in 
relation to the rest of Croce’s theory, 
we hold it to be a sound one. If ac- 
cepted, it settles the Greek music diffi- 
culty, and takes the base from a very 
tiresome kind of criticism, which we 
might call the cheap comparative 
method. For what is the use of pages 
of comparison when there is no com- 
parative term? 





AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK V. 
THE CHANCES OF THE SEA. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FALLING AWAY OF THOMAS FURLEY. 
The Mediterranean, popularly sup- 
posed the bluest of seas, can upon occa- 
sion be black as very ink. This was its 


aspect late in the afternoon, when, the 
sou’-westerly gale having blown itself 
out, the wind had veered round to the 


north. Pinchingly cold it blew from 
the sierra which showed at times above 
the yellow topsails of a fleet of clouds 
sailing slow in close order like ships 
in line of battle. Overhead was a 
roof of dun scud, whence hail fell at in- 
tervals as the two weathers fought 
above the sea, and beneath it the Mary 
of Yarmouth jogged south again after 
her morning’s work. Grumbling and 
creaking to herself she went on, hardly 
back into her self-respect. So goes a 
plump, middle-aged dame who has been 
chased by hooligans and can neither 
forget ner forgive. 

A slow ship and a wet ship she was 
that watch, for though the wind was 
now abaft the beam, she met the full 
run of the sea, and her deck was ever 
awash. The glossy darkness of the 
great, whale-backed rellers laced with 
loops and stitcheries of white and yel- 


low foam, met the bluff bows of the 
little craft with sounding thumps, and 
seemed disposed to try their luck at 
times, throwing boarding-parties upon 
her fo’ksle to tumble in cascades into 
her waist, and wash as far aft as her 
main-hatch. 

Out of the wind and the worst of the 
weather beneath the break of the poop 
sate the prisoners, seven young Moors. 
They were thinly clad in the long che- 
mise that is the working dress of their 
race; cold they were, albeit the Quaker 
crew had lent them their coats and a 
sail to huddle under; depressed, too, by 
seven hours of sickness and the uncer- 
tainty of their prospect. This adven- 
ture had turned out ill for them; they 
expected no mercy. Young Chisholm 
had taken their weapons from them 
during the gale, but, had they been 
armed, there was no fight in them. It 
was in this plight that Sweetapple 
found them when he came upon deck 
after a needed spell off, to relieve the 
master, who had worked a double 
watch. 

He blinked at the stinging breeze, 
glanced aloft at the drawing sails, 
down at the sloppy deck, overside at 
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the lumpy water, marbled by the leav- 
ings of the gale, and nodded tight- 
lipped greeting to his chief. 

“And what be we to do with these 
here blackamoors?” he asked. The 
strangers were almost as fair as Eng- 
lishmen, but to the mate blackamoors 
they should be—the wretches had at- 
tacked without provocation, had hus- 
tled and frightened him; Sweetapple 
was a part of the ship. 

“I be a-comin to my own inclusion 
as to that,” replied the skipper guard- 
edly. The mate ran on: 

“We could have made a nicetish bit 
out on ’em in Algeciras but for these 
here war troubles. ‘That there Mustee 
in the middle be wuth money: and that 
little Fino Mustee next him. That's a 
Terceroon de Indies, I take it—a gret 
up-standin’ chap—him by the ladder; 
cheap at twenty pound—not a Sambo 
among the lot. Ah! they'd fetch a 
pretty penny in Lisbon if so be we 
could get there wi'out deenger o’ bein’ 
took and sold ourselves. Best, p’raps, 
to knock ‘em over the head and ha’ 
done.” 

“Zabulon Sweetapple,” growled Fur- 
ley, “seems to me as thee be in the 
gall o’ bitterness. Barrin’ my own 
there shall be no head knocked aboard 
my ship this v’yge. Wot says scrip- 
tur, Second o’ Kings, six, twenty-two? 
‘Wouldst thou smite them whom thou 
hast taken captive with thy sword and thy 
bow?’ How much less the Lord’s cap- 
tives?” 

“Can’t see as the cases be similar,” 
rejoined Sweetapple, shutting his eyes 
and wagging an obstinate head. 

“They been’t, I owns,” admitted Fur- 
ley, “and soo, arter tarnin’ things over, 
I be come to this, tew drop ’em quietly 
overside. 

This proposal, so astonishing in the 
mouth of a Quaker, was made without 
the least inflection of tone. The Suf- 
folk drawl was carried through to its 
high terminal whine. Nor did the 
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speaker's eye bewray him, nor the form 
of his face: only at the portal of lips 
softly held ajar, a pink and healthy 
tongue-tip showed for an instant and 
was withdrawn again. 

Sweetapple opened his eyes, glanced 
up in doubt, but was too late for the 
show and was reassured. 

“That’s sensible; now you're talkin’. 
There be suthin’ in you Quakers arter 
all!” 

“*Nough o’ that, friend!” growled the 
other. “I be free to tell thee thy tongue’s 
tew long by half. Once or twicst durin’ 
the heavy weather if I'd a-bin another 
sort o’ man nor what I be, and hadn't 
a-had to hang on that there tiller-fall, 
I'd a-fetched yew a b—dy whisk o’ the 
ear!" 

“Stiddy, Mister Furley,” cried Sweet- 
apple, backing away. “I meant no of- 
fence, I'm agreein’ with ye. Overside’s 
the place for ’em, not but what my 
plan’s quicker and quieter. They'll 
holler a bit naterally, and they'll be 
apt to lay hold on things. And there's 
the young female's feelin’s to consider.” 

“I'll consider ‘em when the time 
comes, Friend Sweetapple; meanwhile, 
thee'll jes’ leave the job tew me, will 
thee?” 

This the Anointer promised the more 
readily that whilst bearing an Eng- 
lishman’s grudge against foreigners in 
general, and blackamoors in particu- 
lar, he had no relish for mishandling 
these unfortunates, and more than 
doubted if any man among the fore- 
mast jacks would lend him a finger. 

“Who's bin feedin’ ’em?” he asked 
testily, detecting crumbs. “Mistress 
Tighe? tut! tut! this here tender- 
heartedness is all werry well, but when 
it come to victualling the dyin’, in a 
figure—criminals left for death i 

“I dew sim tew remember summut 
about feedin’ one’s enemies, tew,” haz- 
arded Furley vaguely. 

“Ah, yah; that’s the letter, as you 
Quakers is so fond on: now, we Anoint- 
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ers walk in the sperrit, Mr. Furley, and 
when it comes to a pack of thieves-—” 

“Dyin’ thieves,” dryly interposed the 
skipper, whose scriptural references 
were at times allusive, and at others in- 
conveniently textual. “And, now I 
think on’t, Sweetapple, ain’t there 
somewheres a passage about the Master 
and a dyin’ thief? Yah—oop!” he 
yawned, perceiving Sweetapple’s dispo- 
sition to drop the subject, and began to 
strip his sea-coat. “We pumped till 
she sucked at eight bells, but she la- 
bored and strained a bit in that 
weather; try again later, and call me 
if there be a shift o’ wind. Sou’west’s 
her course. Here, yellow boy, put 
that on thy back ontill I ask thee for 
it’; he laid his coat over the shoulders 
of a shivering Moor. With one foot 
down the waist-ladder, he turned to 
where the mate stood grimly contem- 
plating the prisoners. “And when that 
droppin’ overside comes, mebbe I'll be 
wantin’ thee to lend a hand.” 

“Sartinly, I'll do it cheerful,” re- 
sponded Sweetapple, with perhaps less 
alacrity than his words warranted. 

“Wind's fell light; weather clearin’, 
and land’s in sight from masthead, Mr. 
Furley.” 

The skipper opened his eyes with a 
grunt. 

“And we, that’s myself and the fo’- 
mast hands, ‘d like to know what 
course you'll be layin’.” 

The skipper threw a leg over the side 
of his bunk and sat up. 

“"Deck directly,” said he. “Heave 
the lead and make ready long-boat for 
lowerin’.” 

Sweetapple’s eyes were brimful of 
questions, to which the master’s vouch- 
safed but one answer, “On deck!” As 
the panel slid-to behind him, Furley 
arose and stood with bent head and 


folded hands, 
“Lord,” growled he in a deep husky 
bass, “I be a werry common man, and 
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You’ve bin and laid a most oncommon 


course. , 
“I be that = afeard that 
afeard . . . as I can’t” seca’cely 
carry. on.” 
He stood thus for a full minute, 


with tightly closed eyes awaiting the 
dawning of some inner light. It would 
seem that none came. With a sigh he 
took a Bible from a locker and opened 
at random: a brown, thumbed psalm 
lay beneath his fingernail: 

“Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror 
by night, nor the arrow that flieth by day. 
The Lord shall be thy shield and buckler.” 

He started. ‘“’Twarn't azackly fair. 
I be soo fond o’ that bit ’twere sort o’ 
bound tew oopen jes’ there. How- 
somever!” He stooped, drew on his 
sea-boots and took the deck. 


It was a sparkling morning with a 
light breeze from the north. The 
coast-line, yellow beach, and blue 
rocks, lay clear under the leech of the 
foresail not six miles distant. The ship 
was running free, and would be well 
inshore under an hour. 

The watch was at work upon the 
boat, a heavy clinker-built tub that lay 
upon the spare booms over the main- 
hatch. To get her out and lower over- 
side would need all hands at the tac- 
kles. The men worked without heart, 
and with their eyes elsewhere, and had 
a good deal to say, though saying it un- 
der their breaths. Anon the covering- 
cloth was off, and all the miscellaneous 
raffe turned out which seamen habit- 
ually pack into a boat which, if wanted 
at all, will probably be wanted in haste; 
the boat lay with her lashings cast 
loose, ready for hoisting out of her 
chocks. A dozen times the eyes of the 
men had turned to their skipper, with 
mute or muttered remonstrance. Impas- 
sively he overlooked their work from 
the rail at the break of the poop. 
Now, since the land lay but two miles 
ahead, and still he held on, the loose 
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discipline of the merchant jack, 
strained over-taut, gave signs of part- 
ing. The hands below turned out in 
ones and twos, and conferred with the 
watch on duty. Finally the whole 
ship’s company, even to the cook and 
the boy, came aft slowly, and with 
dragging feet and some pushing of the 
best men to the front. The bos'n 
nudged Sweetapple, the latter spoke. 

“Yer parding, Mr. Furley, but we've 
got summut to arst ye. What be we 
a-doin’s in here? “Taint our natural 
course. Lee shore ’t be, and fallin’ 
wind. That there’s Barbary—Riff 
coast, ain’t it?” Furley nodded. ‘Where 
these here blackamoors come from——” 

“That's so,” interposed the skipper, 
“and where, if Providence be agree- 
able, they’ve got tew goo back tew. 
As Christ’n men us can’t do no less 
than see ’em safe home again.” 

The speaker’s mouth closed tight 
upon it as the lid of a locker, but fif- 
teen pairs of lips fell apart in sheer 
astonishment. This was carrying prin- 
ciples beyond all reasonable limits. 
Sweetapple found his voice, high and 
querulous. 

“Di'n’t you promise me you'd put ’em 
overside?” 

“An’ dint yew promise tew lend a 
hand?” 

“I may ha’ done, but——” 

“Tha’s all right then; evident we 
shall get on swimmin’, ’cause that’s our 
very next job, yewrs and mine, friend 
Sweetapple. We'll jes’ lower that 
there boat, put th’ enemy aboard, pull 
into fleet water and put ’em overside.” 

“But—but—I reckoned——” stam- 
mered the Anointer reddening. 

“N’ mind what yew reckoned; what 
yew had in that black onchristian heart 
0’ yourn was vi'lence, Zabulon, n’more, 
n'less. But, praise Gawd, Providence 
hey bin one tew many for ye. Luff, 
there!” 

The brig rounded-to as the helmsman 


spilt the- wind out of her two big. 
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backed the 
The 


square-sails. The watch 
foreyard and laid the ship to. 
long-boat took the water kindly. 

“Four hands for the oars,” said Fur- 
ley. “Who'll speak first? What, none 
on ye? Come, Friend Zabulon, seems 
as if thee and me——” 

“Not me, Mr. Furley; I've a wife at 
New Cross.” 

“She'll take to thee none the worse 
for thy doing the Lord’s will for once 
instead o’ pratin’ about it. Howsom- 
ever, if thee won't, thee won't; but 
one thing thee shall do, for ye sets 
store by Scripture, ye 'Nointers—bag o’ 
bread here—and I’d have thee turn up 
Second Kings, six, twenty-two again, 
end o’ the passage: ‘Set wittles before 
them, and let them goo unto their mas- 
ter.’” 

“That'll be the devil, sure-ly; for if 
he don’t get sech swine as these here, I 
don’t see no good in havin’ a devil at 
all,” and Zabulon Sweetapple, having 
delivered his soul, made it plain that he 
did not feel called to make one of that 
boat’s crew. 

“Keep the deck, then, ye onforgiving 

swab, ontill I be back again. What? is 
the Lord’s arm _ shortened? 
Thee, Sam’mle? Thee, Abra- 
ham? Yhere! ... I dew 
sim to fare right asheemed on ye,” said 
the skipper, the East Anglian twang 
deepening as his anger grew; “Whooy, 
if ye’d only let him, that there rawskle 
booy’d come along o’ me. Wouldn't 
thee, Titus?” 

But the person thus singled out for 
honorable service to which he felt him- 
self unequal, reddened, wriggled, and 
at a second appeal, blubbered aloud: 

“"Scuse me, sir—ub—but I don’t 
want they niggers for to ketch me~ 
ow!” 

“What's the odds to thee where thee 
lives who've got ne’er a fambly to 
keep?” 

“Please, sir, I couldn't stand the 
grub, and they do say as there's a mort 
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o’ rope’s-end in Algiers, and noo mar- 
ryin’ neither—ow!” Tears fell fast. Fur- 
ley gnawed his lip. Was there, or 
was there not a small laugh behind 
him, swift and sweet? Chisholm’s 
hand was upon his sleeve (Sue’s had 
lain upon the lad’s a moment earlier). : 

“I am with ye, Maister Furley; I 
can pull some.” 

“And I can steer,” added Mistress 
Tighe, a vision of radiant courage, her 
eyes shining like stars under gloriously 
uplifted brows. 

“Yew? and Yew?” stuttered the skip- 
per, surprised beyond reach of his 
painfuly acquired pronouns, “Good for 
iver! Looky bere, ‘Out o’ the 
mouths o’ babes and sucklings hath He 
ordained praise!’ Yes, us three'’ll take 
the job on, and shame the devil and 
the Anointers.” 

He overside whilst speaking, 
Chisholm followed; the girl sprang 
upon a water-cask, and was into the 
main-chains in a moment Forgetful 
of self, there she stood awaiting the 
movement of the boat beneath her: 
one little hand grasped a shroud, its fel- 
low restrained her frocks. Never had 
Chisholm seen her to better advantage: 
his heart came high in his throat at 
sight of such gallant grace. The boat 
lifted; he threw up his hands; she 
stepped off into the air smiling, and for 
the second time he had her in his arms. 
Gravely sweeping her skirts aside, she 
seated herself in the stern-sheets and 
shipped the tiller. 

*Twas too much for one of the crew, 
the uncouthest of the batch. “Put the 
gal aboard again, skipper. Swap-me- 
bob, I'll sign on for’t, hit or miss.” 

Furley ignored this belated repent- 
ance; his heart was hot within him; 
that Friends, men of his choice, those 
in whom he had trusted should fail 
him, should give no credence to the 
heavenly vision which had borne him 
up and was still bearing, was bitter. 
What he withheld, those well-conceived 


was 
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and richly decorated denunciations 
which he did not utter—only the Re 
cording Angel, who scored them to his 
credit, knows. With congested feat- 
ures, hot eye, and rigid upper lip, he 
bade Sweetapple pass down to him the 
biggest of the Moors. The creature 
came passively, and was seated upon 
the bottom-boards forward, with his 
back to the stem. The next was set 
upon his lap, and the rest, in turn, each 
upon the knees of the man behind him, 
and that bag of ship-bread laid across 
the legs of the last, holding all down. 

Furley having applied to the ques- 
tion of stowage what a subsequent 
pietist has described as sanctified com- 
mon-sense, surveyed his cargo. 

“"Twont shift, I reckons, though 
mortal down-by-the-head. Anyhow, 
‘tis a short v’yage, and we be in Provi- 
dence’s hands.” 

He spat upon his own. “Cast off,” 
said he, and stepped the mast, hauled 
up the lug, belayed the halliard, and 
sate him down aft, sheet in hand. 
“Shove her off, Mr. Chisholm.” 

The lug flapped and filled, the boat 
heeled slightly and gathered way; they 
were off. Was ever such cruise un- 
dertaken by christened men? 

“Good-bye, skipper! Good-bye, sir! 
Good-bye, madam!” cried the hands: 
The boy blubbered aloud. 

“Ha’e the poltroons gi’en us ower al- 
ready?” asked young Chisholm crossly, 
his own heart dark with doubts as to 
the issue of this adventure for the lady 
and himself. 

“Don’t blame ’em, sir,” said Furley 
mildly—he had recovered his temper— 
“they hain’t had my expairiences, ye 
see.” 

Fell a breathing silence. The three 
servants of duty aft watched the per- 
spective of faces, expressionless and in- 
scrutably alien, and as alike as sheep. 

What would happen when these crea- 
tures found themselves at home, and 


‘their unarmed captors in their power? 
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Meanwhile the wind served, the 
coastline opened, salient features de- 
taching themselves. With sapphire 
water beneath her, and darting fish, 
the boat ran in through a gap in au 
outlying reef, opening natural harbor- 
age beyond, water rippling 
over a bottom of yellow sand, ringed 
by a curving bight of towans backed 
by bosky hills. A silent place, sunlit 
and lonely, its one sign of human oc- 
white-walled kubba, the 
some Moorish 


smooth 


cupation a 
ruined shrine of 
saint. 

Sue found 
their unnatural 
nous, nor had it occurred to either of 
the men that the rascals had lost their 
reckoning during the gale, and now 
supposed, if their fatalism permitted 
them to suppose anything, that this 
landfall country of the 
Giaours, would 
now begin. 
faces seaward and eyes below the level 
of the gunwale, they saw nothing of the 
coast until the water having shoaled 
to half a fathom, Furley lowered the 
sail and, stepping forward, swung the 
bread off the legs of the nearest Moor 
and bade him arise. 

“I be sarving thee main well, young 
man,” said he, with touching confidence 
that he was being understood. “And 
trusts thee’re of the same. 
Pay it back, pressed down and runnin’ 
over tew some pore Christian soul in 
Barbary, where thee be free to goo now 
Up and off wi 


submissiveness of 
and omi- 


the 


passengers 


was some 
where their 
Seated as they were, with 


slavery 


sensible 


as soon as thee likes. 
thee—sho!” 

He spoke as if driving fowls from a 
flower garden: but, as the man ad- 
dressed failed to respond, put forth a 
massive hand, and gently put him over- 
side into the water where the creat- 
ure stood waist-deep and gaping, hold- 
ing to the gunwale. 

“There, git along, bor, and be a good 
chap for the rest o’ thy nateral life.” 
The man waded shoreward, going as if 
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ina dream. ‘Two others followed pas- 
sively. 

Then, all suddenly, came 
The fourth, an older and grimmer man, 
glanced behind 


danger. 


upon gaining his feet, 
him and saw his three fellows stand at 
the tide’s edge free men; saw too, and 
recognized the kubba knew his 
bearings. With outcry he 
swung his arms and began to gabble 
to the three seated figures, who gab- 
bled in return, and strove to free their 
feet. The boat rolled awkwardly, 
while the freedmen upon the beach 
uttered cries and began to return. The 
affair might yet have gone ill. Furley 
in: stooping, he took the 
Sue’s hand, and drew it 
main 


joyous 


took it all 
tiller from 
from the 

young feller,” 
thee’ve no manners, and seo long as I 
commands I must and will have dissy- 
Crack! the oak-staff descended 


rudder. “Ll be sorry, 


he said, “but seemin'ly 


plyne.” 
upon the shaven crown of the mutineer, 
who promptly sate him down again. 
The skipper regarded him sternly. 
“Yew knows how to ‘have yewrself, 
and yew shall ‘have yewrself soo long's 
yew be abroad o* my ship,” he said, 
fully persuaded (as so many of 
countrymen would seem to be) that a 
foreigner’s preference for his own 
tongue is largely obstinacy, and that 
he can, if he chooses, comprehend Eng- 
lish spoken slowly and distinctly. The 
charm worked, the beaten man gazed 
stolidly to his front, refraining even 
from comforting his head, and at the 
end of a long minute, to the endurance 
of which Sue contributed a priceless 
silence, Furley gave signal, and the 
fellow stepped over into the water. 
“Salaam,” said he, and passes out of 
our story. His mates followed, the 
last laden with the bag of bread. Then 
was the lightened boat put about, the 
mast unstepped, oars run out, and they 
headed for the brig. All drew lighter 
breath, the tightness was gone, and the 


our 


‘constriction across the brows, yet Fur- 
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ley’s face was grave, “I shou'n’t a-hit 
him. ‘“Twere needful for dissy-plyne, 
mebbe, but it sorter spiles the job.” 
“You beat Titus last week for swear- 
ing, sir,” said Sue, by way of adminis- 
tering comfort. “Let us call this for- 
eigner a boy; he is but that at heart.” 
“The booy?” growled Furley. “It 
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done him good. He wants it. 
And thee begged him off, Su- 
san; thee mainly does when I whops 
him.” Susan smiled, but—as_ her 
friend’s face did not clear—“I doubt if 
Mr. Sweetapple can have seen it, even 
through the glass,” she remarked, as if 
The skipper brightened. 
Ashton Hilliers. 


to herself. 


(To be continued.) 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF MR. 


The famous novelist Whyte Mel- 
ville once told me that in his later 
books he found himself repeating what 
he had said before in different words, 
but latterly he had taken to repeating 
the same things in the same words, and 
his publishers were beginning to re- 
monstrate. Iam afraid, in talking of 
Mr. Gladstone, this may be my case. 

One hundred years ago, beyond the 
memory of the oldest among us, Mr. 
Gladstone was born in his father’s 
house in Liverpool, and now we are 
celebrating the centenary of that event. 

These centenaries, Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, I think wisely, tells us, should 
date from the death and not the birth 
of great men. There is nothing new 
or fresh, he says, to record. Any sur- 
vey of such lives cannot be treated as 
ancient history, for ancient history can- 
not, or should not, be written of men 
who so recently were present with us. 
Rut the centenary is here, and how can 
we best celebrate it? Surely by keep- 
ing alive in our hearts a vivid recollec- 
tion of a noble, perhaps the noblest ca- 
reer that this country has ever wit- 
nessed—a career from early youth to 
extreme old age spotless and pure. 
Professor Blackie well describes him 
as being “so genuine, so simple, so sus- 
ceptible of a pure enthusiasm; so de- 
tached from self, so attached to things; 
kindly, pure and noble.” 

Some psychologists aver that ideas 
must be somewhat condensed, retained 


}LADSTONE. 


from the time of their formation, laid 
away unregarded in the uttermost 
fringe of consciousness, but they still 
persist as a conscious fact, only wait- 
ing their time to attract the attention 
and come to the front again. What a 
splendid example of this theory is af- 
forded by Mr. Gladstone! He was en- 
dowed with a wonderful memory. He 
told Arnold Morley that he could de- 
scribe with accuracy the pattern of a 
cotton gown worn by his nurse as she 
carried him up to bed; and he has fre- 
quently told me that he could recollect 
being put on the dinner-table of his fa- 
ther’s house, at the age of three, when 
a dinner was given to celebrate Can 
ning’s return for Liverpool. He had a 
vivid recollection of being in an hotel 
in Princess Street, Edinburgh, when 
windows were blown in by the con- 
cussion of the guns fired from the cas- 
tle to celebrate Napoleon’s abdication 
at Fontainbleau in 1814; and this mem- 
ory was cultivated to the end of his 
life. 

In 1881 I was discussing the substi- 
tution of a beer duty for a malt tax. 
He began the conversation by assuming 
that under the malt tax the profit of 
the maltster was 3 per cent. on the 
quarter of malt. I interrupted him by 
saying it was 4 per cent. “Surely,” he 
said, “you told me it was 3 per cent.” 
I was sure of my ground, and so main- 
tained my position. Turning to Mr. 
Young, who had in early life been in 
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the Excise service, he said, “Can you 
recollect as far back as 1832?" “Yes,” 
he answered, “and the profit was then 
3 per cent.” “Ah,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
much relieved, “I now see how I got 
that figure in my head; I was elected 
for Newark in that year, and I then 
studied the incidence of the malt duty.” 
Fifty years ago! 

Later on I was walking down to 
Downing Street when I was overtaken 
by Bertram Currie, who asked me to 
beg Mr. Gladstone to speak on bimetal- 
lism, which was the subject of debate 
in the House of Commons on that 
night. I thought it was out of the 
question, for I knew he had been en- 
tirely occupied with other things of 
late. However, I gave him Currie’s 
message, and he gaily said he would 
not mind speaking on it if it came on 
before dinner; the result being that he 
made a speech which was reproduced 
in every European country, and had a 
greater effect in explaining the simple 
common sense of the currency, and in 
counteracting the unfounded and too 
often self-interested arguments of the 
bimetallist, than any other utterance of 
that time. 

I asked him the next morning how 
he had managed it. “Oh,” he said, “I 
knew the history of the thing pretty 
well, and Harcourt told me what had 
happened of late, so I had no diffi- 
culty.” 

Mr. Bright, whom I met at dinner, 
told me of his having sat next a lady, 
who, after the vulgar fashion of the 
day, abused Mr. Gladstone. “Madam,” 
said Mr. Bright, “have you any chil- 
dren? If you have, show Mr. Gladstone 
to them, and, if you can, get him to 
shake hands with them. They will 
in after days thank you for having 
shown them the greatest, the noblest, 
and the purest of British statesmen.” 

In later years Mr. Bright told me 
that from tens of thousands of poor 
men’s cottages prayers were nightly of- 


fered up for Mr. Gladstone, and to-day 
perhaps numbers of our countrymen 
will be turned away, it may be, for a 
little from the sordid cares of life, to 
the memory of the great man who 
achieved so much for our country. 

Hamlet in his cynical mood said, 
“There's hope a great man’s memory 
may outlive his life half a year,” but. 
as the patriot Mazzini said, “Individ- 
uals die, but the amount of truth they 
have taught, and the sum of good they 
have done, dies not with them.” 

The history of Mr. Gladstone's life 
has been written by a master hand, 
and it is the history of England. His 
burning love of liberty, as John Mor- 
ley, writing of Edmund Burke, says, 
was directed by a powerful intellect 
and inspired by an interest in human 
well being, which of its own virtue 
bore the orator into the sustaining air 
of the upper gods. Concentrated pas 
sion and exhaustive knowledge have 
never entered into a more formidable 
combination. 

This was early shown to the world 
in his moving account of the horrors 
of the Neapolitan prisons, which he ex- 
posed with a courage which never de- 
serted him. But my memory takes me 
more strongly back to the time when. 
in 1868, he first became Prime Minister 
and gave me his confidence, which 
lasted to the day of his death. The 
old cynical saying that no man is a 
hero to his valet does not hold good 
here at any rate, for every day's inti- 
mate knowledge of the man increased 
with compound interest my love and 
admiration. He was then at the zenith 
of his power, in the full sunshine of a 
triumphal career of duty, virtue, power, 
and renown; trusted by the country. 
adored by the peuple, he created a Cab- 
inet, of which, alas! none remain, an 
Administration which, inspired by his 
strength, led by his genius, achieved 
more legislative triumphs than any 
Government before or since. I soon 
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learnt the beauty of his domestic life, 
the devotion of every hour to duty, the 
toleration for the opinion of those who 
differed from him, and I learnt how 
true was what Lord Salisbury said— 
that he was guided in every step he 
took, in ail the efforts he made, by a 
high moral ideal. 

The late Lord Dalhousie, for whom 
Mr. Gladstone entertained a great af- 
fection, complained to me that Mr. 
Gladstone had done infinite harm to 
him and his contemporaries by estab- 
lishing a level so high as to make it 
for them impossible of attainment. In- 
deed, he was not in the roll of common 
men, “Nihil tetegit quod non ornavit,” 
but, more than that, no controversy but 
he raised it to a higher level. What- 
ever he undertook he entered into it 
with his whole heart, and with an abso- 
lute belief that what he did was right. 
There was no room in his life for idle 
regrets. On many points he changed 
his views, but he was ever conscious 
that when he held them he had been 
convinced at the time that he was 
right, and acted solely on what his con- 
science then dictated to him. 

He once said, “I have made many 
mistakes in my political career, God 
knows, but I can honestly assert that I 
have never said or done anything in 
politics in which I did not sincerely be- 
lieve.” How few could make such a 
boast with truth. 

I soon got to “know him at home,” 
as we used to say at Eton, and there 
the simplicity of his daily life became 
even more apparent. Daily church, 
daily methods, whether in business or 
in recreation. But his unlimited 
youthfulness was perhaps the most 
wonderful, with a fulness and a sweet- 
ness which no touch of age diminished. 
He was so easily amused with simple 
stories which would not move to laugh- 
ter the schoolboys of to-day. He was 
often accused of a lack of humor, but, 
as Lord Acton used to say, a change 
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in this respect took place in later years, 
and the sense of humor increased. 

It was in his eighty-third year that 
Mr. Gladstone was called upon to enter 
into his fourth Administration. It was 
a tragedy from the beginning. “This 
is unnatural to me at my time of life,” 
he said, as we once more entered the 
historic gate of Downing Street. It 
was a courageous act to undertake a 
Government at his age, among men 
who were, as he often said, for the 
most part in their cradles when he en- 
tered official life; and yet, with a 
youthful vigor, he faced the respon- 
sibility. A cynical friend of mine said, 
“Tell everybody he is ninety-two in- 
stead of eighty-two, and they will only 
love him the more.” 

But the times were out of joint; his 
old love of economy was not for these 
days. He revolted from the ever-in- 
creasing expenditure on the Army and 
Navy. How often did he tell me that 
the militarism even of his day was in- 
augurating a for bankruptcy 
among the nations of Europe. We, 
unfortunately, set the pace, and Europe 
is following madly towards the goal of 
financial bankruptcy. The old Whig 
motto of peace, retrenchment, and re- 
form was dear to him to the very last. 
Who to-day can think of peace and not 
bless the author of arbitration in the 
place of war; of retrenchment, without 
contemplating his successful economies 
in public expenditure and his struggles 
for it to the very end; of reform, and 
not think of all that he carried in our 
Constitution? 

In 1892 I was the guest of Mr. Arm- 
itstead at Biarritz. John Morley was 
of the party, and it can well be imag- 
ined how delightful were the conversa- 
tions which I was privileged to hear. 
The days of Tory rule were drawing to 
a close, and the formation of a new 
Government naturally absorbed much 
of the time, but John Morley skilfully 
strayed into the flowery meadows of 


race 
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literature, and Mr. Gladstone talked of 
Lucretius and compared him with Vir- 
gil, though the second neid could not 
have been written by Lucretius. He 
spoke highly of Catullus and Persius. 
He deplored the neglect of Italian lit- 
erature, which was the real foundation 
of all literature. Dante was supposed 
to have visited Oxford. He compared 
the philosophy of Butler and Locke, 
and Morley attributed all the philoso- 
phy he knew to Mr. J. S. Mill. 
The world, Mr. Gladstone 
hardly appreciated the debt we owed to 
the clergy of our poetry—Crabbe, 
Heber, Newman, Keble, Trench. Kings- 
ley, Faber, C. Tennyson, Milman, 
Wolfe, and others. Above all our Eng- 
lish poets he should place Tennyson 
first. Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach, 
Rugby Chapel, and Thyrsis were very 
fine. Arthur Hallam said Wordsworth 
might have been a great philosopher or 
a great poet, but his poetry spoiled his 
and philosophy his 


said, 


philosophy his 
poetry. 

On one occasion Mr. Gladstone said 
how he should have liked to see Crom- 
well pitted against Napoleon. Crom- 
well was a great man, but he doubted 
his having any distinct love of reli- 
gious liberty. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone 
thought, was the wittiest man he had 
come across in Parliament; in reply to 
a quotation made by Peel he said, “I 
find no fault with the right hon. gentle- 
man’s quotation, for I find that he 
never makes one unless it has previ- 
ously received the approbation of Par- 
liament.” 

In 1895 I was again the guest of Mr. 
Armitstead at Biarritz. Much had 
changed since our last visit. The de- 
parture from economic expenditure 
weighed heavily on Mr. Gladstone at 
the end of his official life, which was 
surely approaching, but in spite of the 
cloud that overhung him there were 
times when he would put aside his 
troubles and talk as in old days. Need 
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I say how each conversation sank into 
my heart as I felt how near we were to 
the end? 

We always rejoiced with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reminiscences of his youth. He 
told us of a journey he undertook from 
Hawarden to Munich in the early 
thirties, and I think he said it took 
him a week to reach London, where his 
first step was to ascertain where he 
would be most likely to find a vessel to 
take him across the Channel. He was 
told Brighton, and to Brighton he went, 
to learn that the packet had just 
started. Under the advice of experts 
he went to Dover, where he found a 
vessel to which he was taken in a lit- 
tle boat, and continued his journey to 
Paris. He compared this state of 
things with the wonderful organizing 
power of Mr. Cook, of whom he was a 
great admirer. One evening before 
his departure for Biarritz, just before 
dinner, he took up a magazine—I for- 
get its name—and found himself im- 
mersed in an article “Holy 
Eucharist,” which he found so engross 
ing and so deep that it gave him a 
headache. The writer turned out to 
be Mr. Webster, a clergyman of the 
Church of England whose health did 
not permit of his living in England, and 
who was then residing with his wife 
and child in the hills about fifteen 
miles from Biarritz. Mr. Gladstone 
took an early opportunity of asking 
him to visit him, and found him to be a 
thorough master of the Basque lan- 
guage and people, which intensely in- 
terested him. On his return to England, 
Mr. Gladstone recommended Mr. Web- 
ster for a pension on the Civil List, 
which he considered was intended for 
authors of works of high intellectual 
merit, but not of such a nature ag to 
produce a pecuniary recompense. 

At St. Sebastian Mr. Gladstone was 
shown over a bull ring by a boy evi- 
dently keen in this Spanish sport, but 
turning round he said, “Ah! my cow 


on the 
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was enough for me,” alluding to an at- 
tack made upon him at Hawarden by 
an angry heifer. These trivial stories 
will ever remain engraved on my mem- 
ory, however little they may interest 
others, but Mr. Gladstone being dead 
yet speaketh. How often do we hear 
appeals to the language of statesmen 
whose authority was great in their 
day? But references are constantly 
made to all that he has said. 

As an old friend of his I have been 
frequently asked during these finan- 
cial discussions, “What would Mr. 
Gladstone have thought of such and 
such points?” and I have always re- 
marked that the inquirer answered the 
question in the sense that he desired. 
and never waited for my answer, which 
would be that Mr. Gladstone would 
have moved with the times and their 
necessities; but had he lived in youth- 
ful vigor he would have set his face as 
a flint against the expenditure, and still 
more against the cries for expenditure 
of those who are unwilling to pay for 
it. And now throughout the country 
will be recalled those words spoken by 
him in his last speech—those solemn 
words uttering his prophetic warning 
of a shortly coming time when the co- 
existence of a repesentative and a non- 
representative assembly with equal au- 
thority must cease, and the time has 
now come when the problem must be 
brought to an issue. 

Mr. Gladstone, like all good work- 
men, was enamored of his instruments. 
He was indeed the most loyal of mas- 
ters, and, as Sir Erskine May said, he 
was the best friend the Civil Service 
ever had. If he became enamored of 
them, they were absolutely devoted to 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 

1 Viro admodum Honorabiii Gulielmo E. 
Gladstone Decimum a nuptiis lustrum felici- 
ter claudenti a.p. viii Kal. Aug. mpcccLxxx1Ix 


J. M. Carmichael, A. Godley, G. Gower, W. B. 
Gurdon, E. H. Hamilton, 8.G. Lyttelton, H. 
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him. On the occasion of his golden 
wedding he was good enough to dine 
with his old staff, and when dinner was 
over they presented him with an ink- 
stand. Mr. Gladstone was never ac- 
cused of being wanting in words, but 
on this occasion I well recollect his 
strong emotion as, with a glance at Sir 
Arthur Godley, who he knew must 
have been the author of the classical in- 
scription,’ he simply said, “How kind; 
how kind!” 

Once more after his resignation did 
I meet him, at his great friend Lord 
Armnitstead’s, in Scotland. Then he 
was suffering with heroic courage con- 
stant pain. But his patience and un- 
selfishness were ever before me, and re- 
called an instance of thought for oth- 
ers which was very beautiful. After 
his operation for cataract by Dr. Net- 
tleship, something. through his own 
carelessness it must be admitted, went 
wrong. On his realization of this his 
first words were, “I am so sorry for 
Nettleship.” 

At last the end which he had so ar- 
dently wished for, and for which he 
was so well prepared, came, and not 
only England, but the whole civilized 
world mourned his loss. All the na- 
tions that had attained their freedom, 
all those who were still struggling for 
it, joined in their tributes to the great 
memory of Gladstone, “one of the glo- 
ries of mankind.” 


Oh, strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? For that force 

Surely has not been left vain. 

Somewhere surely afar 

In the sounding labor house vast 

Of being is practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficent, firm. 

Algernon West. 

W. Primrose, H. Seymour, R. E. Welby, A. E. 
West, Qui Secretioribus ejus consiliis admissi 
Ideo se Praecipue Fortunatos Zstimant Quod 


Rebus Publicis Tali Auspice Magistro Fautore 
Amico Aliquantulum Interesse contigerit. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


There is in all men a natural appetite 
for theology; and of this any one who 
cares to venture upon an injudicious re- 
mark in a railway carriage or a com- 
mon room may any day immediately 
convince himself. Deep in the nature 
of each one of us there survives, along- 
side of the tiger and the ape—and en- 
dowed with some of the instincts of 
either—the theologian. It is a matter 
for surprise, therefore, that there is not 
in the world more lay theology than 
there is. The lay theologian ought to 
be the most natural and familiar of lit- 
erary phenomena. As a matter of fact, 
his occasional appearance in literature 
is still always greeted as something of 
a portent. Two possible explanations 
suggest themselves. In the first place, 
while we have all of us a natural ap- 
petite for theology, few of us, perhaps, 
have’'a natural appetite for other peo- 
ple’s theology; and there has thus 
been for many ages a kind of silent 
conspiracy on the part of the already 
existent theologians to limit the num- 
ber of those persons from whom they 
are quite certain to differ in opinion. 
In the second place, there seems to ex- 
ist a very general idea that to profess 
theology is in some sort to profess holi- 
ness; and there are probably very few 
average-minded laymen who would 
care to be thought by their neighbors 
to be “holy.” The notion, I may say in 
passing, that there is some essential 
connection between theology and _ holi- 
ness is no doubt derived from observa- 
tion of the controversial methods of 
known theologians. 

However this may be, the lay theo- 
logian has never been either a familiar 
or a much loved phenomenon. His oc- 
casional advent is still felt as some- 
thing anomalous and irritating. Heisa 
guest without a wedding garment; and, 
if it were possible, without creating a 
disturbance, to bind him hand and foot 
and cast him into outer darkness, a 
good many of those who sit at the 


comfortable, if somewhat heavy, ban- 
quet of theology would probably be lit- 
tle loath to employ strong measures 
against an interloper so ugly and dis- 
reputable. But it is no longer possible 
to do this without creating a disturb- 
unce; or, indeed, to do it at all. For it 
has been discovered that the lay theolo-° 
gian is of all persons the most protean, 
elusive and inapprehensible. He slips 
through the fingers that strive to bind 
him, lightly and unembarrassed. He 
changes his shape at will, and is for- 
ever passing into something other than 
himself: 


ubi correptum vinclis manibusque ten- 
ebis 
tum variae eludent species, 


you think you have bound him, when 
somewhere in the far distance you hear 
him laughing at antagonists at once so 
malignant and so maladroit. 

And so this uninvited guest stays. 
He sometimes stays so long that the 
theologians actually begin to like him; 
often so long that they become indiffer- 
ent to him. 

I propose in this paper to attempt 
some estimate of a great lay theologian 
who at one time was the object of con- 
siderable dislike, but towards whom 
the present generation of Englishmen 
is rapidly becoming completely indiffer- 
ent. I propose to inquire into the 
causes of this growing indifference and 
to ask how far it is reasonable. “It is 
not always pleasant,” says Matthew 
Arnold himself, “‘to ask oneself ques- 
tions about the friends of one’s youth: 
they cannot always well support it 

yet we should make this re- 
turn, we should part with our illu- 
sions.” * I shall in this paper divest 
myself of some of my youthful illusions 
about Matthew Arnold. I speak of 
“youthful illusions.” I was sixteen 
when I first began to read Matthew 
Arnold's theological writings; and, with 
1 “Discourses in America,” p. 148. 
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the exception of the Athanasian Creed, 
they were the first theology I had ever 
read. That I let Matthew Arnold 
ride over me, foot, horse and artillery, 
goes without the saying. I mention 
this personal experience because it is, 
I fancy, the experience of a great many 
other people. A boy of sixteen in this 
_ country, if he is fond of literature, in- 
‘ evitably reads Matthew Arnold. The 
charm of a style which, with all its 
mannerisms, is yet infinitely delicate 
and harmonious, exercises a fascination 
over him. At the same time, he has 
the happy sense that he is acquiring 
sweetness and light, and that he is one 
of a very few persons who are doing 
so. And so he reads and reads; and, 
since “miracles do not happen,” one day 
he will inevitably chance upon Litera- 
ture and Dogma; and, equally inevita- 
bly, he will prefer it to the Athanasian 
Creed. If one could reckon up the 
number of persons who were first led 
by Literature and Dogma, from what is 
called Faith to what used to be called 
Infidelity, I suspect that their number 
would be as the sands of the sea for 
multitude. Later, they “make a return 
upon” Matthew Arnold and his theol- 
ogy. How does he support such a re- 
turn? That is the question to which | 
wish to address myself. It is one, I 
may as well say at once, which I shall 
probably answer in a manner, on the 
whole, adverse to Matthew Arnold. 
That being so, let me first pay commen- 
dation to those qualities in him which IL 
can still unreservedly admire. 

To his own age at any rate he ren- 
dered very eminent services. He was 
a great sedative force in a disturbed 
intellectual system. In an era of reli- 
gious pessimism he sustained a moder- 
ate and intelligent optimism. Through 
a long period of theological fever and 
depression he “hoped all things, be- 
lieved all things” of religion. His in- 
terest in religion, despite occasional 
outbursts of flippancy, was genuine and 
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profound. Many of his utterances 
upon it, if they cannot be regarded as 
final, yet remain full of suggestion and 
stimulative power. He had, moreover, 
certain qualities of character which, as 
in life, so also in theology (remote as 
theology sometimes is from life), are 
often more important than genius or 
erudition. His theology was assailed 
often with acrimony and ridicule. Yet 
nowhere ever is he to be found failing 
in courage or good-temper, and oniy 
very rarely in fairness. He was pos- 
sessed, moreover, of a theological learn- 
ing much greater than is commonly 
supposed. And here let me quote a 
writer who speaks upon that point, as 
naturally I cannot, with authority. 
“Most people,” says Prof. Burkitt, “do 
not know how well equipped Matthew 
Arnold was for his [theological] work. 

He had an excellent knowl- 
edge, not only of the works of modern 
theologians, but—what is of much more 
importance—of the ancient sources 
also.” (Two Lectures on the Gospels, p. 
55.) What Matthew Arnold said of 
Renan is in some measure true of him- 
self: “He is a real savant, though you 
would never guess it.” You would 
never guess it, because, like Renan, 
Matthew Arnold is one of the few real 
artists in theology. A certain Roman 
emperor said of Rome that he found it 
of brick and left it of marble. If the- 
ologians wished (and one day they may 
wish) to erect a monument to Matthew 
Arnold, and if they wished to inscribe 
upon it an epitaph which should, in a 
single sentence, indicate the supreme 
service which he rendered to their com- 
mon Calling, I would suggest to them 
this inscription: “Theologiam latericiam 
invenit, marmoream reliquit.” Or, if 
they desired something in a language 
which could be readily understood by 
the average clergyman, they might say 
quite’ simply of Matthew Arnold that, 
“He found theology a science and left 
it an art.” If theology can never be 
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again quite the unlovely thing it once 
was, that is due in large measure to 
the influence of Matthew Arnold. 

And now, having thus salved my con- 
science, I am going, as Plato says, “to 
lay hands on my father Parmenides.” 

Five years ago there was published 
a little posthumous volume entitled 
Matthew Arnold’s Note Books. These 
note books were his literary diaries, in 
which he was in the habit of transcrib- 
ing those passages from the authors he 
read which he wished to have con- 
stantly by him. They contain nothing 
of his own; and yet—somehow there is 
the whole of him in them. They ex- 
pose the whole paradox of his mind and 
character, and in particular the strange 
paradox of his theology. For a para- 
dox his theology ultimately is: since 
the pen, as Emerson says, “can never 
execute anything other than what the 
character can inspire.” To those who 
knew him personally, Matthew Arnold 
was the most modern of men; nor 
could anything, even Plato, well be 
more modern than his writing. But I 
shall never forget the “shock of mild 
surprise” which I experienced when I 
first turned the pages of these Note 
Books. The maker of these Note Books 
might have stepped out of the Middle 
Ages; and that is why I say that they 
reveal the whole paradox of his mind. 
Here is a man whose ordinary life was 
lived at the level of the best modern 
thought, who spoke to us always in a 
fashion the most modern conceivable, 
whose literary manner was the man- 
ner of a man of the world. Yet in 
these Note Books, if he has not just 
stepped out of, he is just stepping 
back inte, the Middle Ages, sheltering 
himself within their “last enchant- 
ments” until the storm of thought and 
progress be overpast. This most mod- 
ern of men is at heart a mediszeval man. 
We see him as he is in the Note 
Books ; and we shall not understand his 
writings, at any rate his theological 
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writings, till we realize that in them he 
is a medieval man dressed up. He is 
a saint of the Church, who has been 
private secretary to Lord Lausdowne; 
and who has, moreover, read a good 
deal of worldly and infidel literature 
without the slightest intention of allow- 
ing it to influence him at all. 

Nor has it influenced him very much. 
Miracles, he says, do not happen. Yet 
he was a constant communicant, and, 
alone of his fellow-worshippers, he al- 
Ways turned towards the East at the 
Creed. “Miracles do not happen”; and 
that is really all he says about them. 
He might more truly have said, “I do 
not happen—to be interested in mira- 
cles.”” That he really disliked, or even 
really disbelieved in miracles, I some- 
times doubt. After all, miracles do 
happen. They happen to all men of 
imagination; and those persons are 
very fortunate, or very unfortunate, 
who go through life never seeing the 
heavens opened, never hearing the 
voices or beholding the faces of men 
long dead. Matthew Arnold’s distaste 
for miracles is ultimately distaste for 
argument, and that distaste he shares 
with a good many saints of the Mid- 
dle Ages. And here let me say 
frankly how little, as I think, Matthew 
Arnold understood the strength of the 
case for miracles. While he greatly 
over-estimates the attachment to mira- 
cles of the average reflective man, yet 
he everywhere infinitely underesti- 
mates the probability—using the word 
in its strict sense—the probability of 
miracles. The strength of the case 
for miracles consists still in the excel- 
lence and antiquity of the documents 
attesting the Resurrection. Matthew 
Arnold’s learning and judgment are 
well shown by the fact that he de- 
fended the antiquity of these docu- 
ments at a time when men of his own 
way of thinking were still hopelessly 
under the influence of what I may call 
“Baurism.” Yet he strangely fails to 
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see how infinitely strong is the witness 
which these documents, given for them 
some sort of apostolic origin, bear to 
the Resurrection. The strength of that 
witness is still immense, and still, even 


for those whom it does not convince, 
endlessly impressive. More impres- 


sive, indeed, than ever before; so im- 
pressive that the days of @ priori Infi- 
delity, we may say are over. If mirac- 
ulous Christianity is a false thing, 
vainly imagined, we must henceforth 
meet and beat it on its own ground. 
We must argue with it on the ground 
of historical evidences. We must not 
sit idly on the hills of @ priorism, but 
we must descend into the plain. 
“Miracles do not happen.” And so, 
says Matthew Arnold, “I desire to pass 
from a Christianity relying on its mira- 
cles to a Christianity relying on its nat- 
ural truth.” To pass from the one to 
the other is, he tells us, “a great 
change.” That the change is a great 
one to some people is quite true; but I 
doubt if it was really a great one to 
Matthew Arnold. Miracles troubled 
him so little, that he could do equally 
well with or without them; and many 
Christians who, unlike him, imagine 
themselves to believe in miracles, are 
in the same case. “This great change,” 
he continues naively, “can only be 
brought about by those whose attach- 
ment to Christianity is such that they 
cannot part with it.” His own at- 
tachment to Christianity was undoubt- 
edly such that he could not part with 
it: and therein lies his weakness. He 
had no intention of “parting with it.” 
come what might; and that is not truly 
a critical attitude. A real criticism is 
ready to part even with its most cher- 
ished convictions if, under examination, 
they fail. But Matthew Arnold never 


submits his cherished conviction of the 
“natural truth,” as he calls it, of Chris- 
tianity to any examination whatever. 
He parts with the more obvious of his 
illusions, he parts e.g. with the illusion 
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of miracle—or rather, “let us agree,” 
he says, “not to mention the subject.’’ 
But concerning every other aspect of 
Christianity he asks no questions at all. 
His faith is as much a matter of habit 
and tradition as that of any bishop on 
the bench. “Certainty and grandeur,” 
he writes, “are really and truly char- 
acters of Christianity. Sine via 
itur, and Christianity . . . is 
mankind's indispensable way.” We 
must hold to the “natural truth” of 
Christianity. By the “natural truth” 
of Christianity he means the Christian 
system of ethics, the Christian method 
ef goodness. To be a Christian, is to 
have faith in the moral teaching of 
Christ and that “attachment to the 
personality of Jesus” which can so 
“touch the morality” of the Gospels 
“with emotion,” as to lift us out of and 
above ourselves. But what is it which 
guarantees to us the natural truth of 
this Christianity? Matthew Arnold 
professes to appeal to what he calls the 
universal experience of mankind. 
What he really does, is to appeal morr 
suo to selected authorities. He cites 
the sages and philosophers of a dozen 
different times and climes. But he 
chooses his own sages and he selects 
his quotations from them to suit his 
purpose.? What would so light a liver 
as Horace have thought, to find himself 
cited alongside of Stobceus, SS. Peter 
and Paul, Bishop Wilson and Goethe, 
as a witness to the doctrine of Chris- 
tian renunciation? And all because he 
had said, “Animum rege, qui, nisi 
paret, imperat”! and as though he had 
never said, “Ne sit ancillae tibi amor 
pudori,” or “Nec dulces amores sperne. 
puer, neque tu choreas”; and, as though 
on any showing he was not much rather 
the apostle of “Wein, Weib und 
Gesang,” than of “Stirb und Werde,” 
“Entbehren sollst du,” and the rest of 
it! And after all, when Matthew 
Arnold has selected his witnesses and 
2 See particularly Lit. and Dogw., vi."§§ 3 sqq- 
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told them what to say, what is it to 
which they really bear witness? They 
bear witness for the most part, not to 
an essentially Christian ethics, but to 
ethics in general. They are witnesses 
to righteousness, rather than witnesses 
to Christ. The fact is that Matthew 
Arnold only very rarely troubles him- 
self to distinguish between the ideal of 
righteousness and the essentially 
Christian presentment of that ideal. 
If we really want to cite the universal 
testimony of mankind to the value of 
Christian ethics, a genuine testimony 
will be, not stray sentences from a 
score of amateur philosophers, but the 
lives men live, the lives they approve 
in others. There was delivered last 
year, before the University of Oxford, 
a series of Bampton Lectures, which 
bore the significant title, “An Inquiry 
into the Apparent Failure of Christian- 
ity as a Rule of Life and Conduct.” * 
The lectures were able and eloquent 
beyond their kind. Yet they were a 
frank and pathetic confession of fail- 
ure. Nineteen centuries of failure, ap- 
parent failure, failure apparent even to 
a clergyman of the Church of England! 
That is surely a strange testimony to 
the universal appeal of Christian eth- 
ics! , 

The teaching of Christ; attachment 
to the personality of Christ. To un- 
derstand either of these is a task re- 
quiring great historical talents. Mat- 
thew Arnold neither possessed these 
historical talents—he disliked history 
quite as much as he disliked miracles— 
nor understood the necessity of them. 
He nowhere submits the ethics of 
Christianity to any sort of critical anal- 
ysis. He not only does not ask, Why, 
or how are they valid? he never even 
asks what they are. His presentment 
of Christ’s teaching finds its sufficient 
condemnation, I think, in the fact that 
it stands in no relation at all to any of 

8 Since published under the title “‘The Re 
proach of the Gospel”’ (Longmans). 
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the more considerable of subsequent 
inquiries in the same field. “Chris- 
tianity is mankind’s indispensable 
way.” Over against that let me set 
the view of a recent writer who will 
not be suspected of any theological bias, 
but who examines Christian ethics as 
he would any other moral system. 
“The ethic of primitive Christianity 
was determined by the lively expecta- 
tion of a supernatural Mes- 
sianic Kingdom in which the history of 
the world would end.” And the writer 
—he is Prof. Hiffding, whose Philosophy 
of Religion has recently been trans- 
lated into English—goes on to show 
how this Christianity of the age of 
Christ, and indeed of Christ himself. 
is really, owing to its apocalyptic char- 
acter, not only not a moral system but 
actually a kind of negation of morals.‘ 
Again, “attachment to the personality 
of Christ.” That is something which 
presents no difficulty to Matthew 
Arnold. Once more let me quote a re-. 
cent writer: “Jesus can only speak to 
us,” says Prof. Paul Wernle, in his 
lately published Quellen des Lebens Jesu 
—“he can only speak to us if we know 
him as he was. There is always the 
danger that we each one of us create 
him after our own image and lend ta 
him those thoughts and feelings which, 
perhaps unknown to us, dwell in the 
depths of our own soul. And so from 
the centre of history there is flung back 
to us just the echo of ourselves. And 
so we do but move in a circle ever 
round and about our own personality 
and learn and receive nothing from 
that which is outside and above us.” 
The Christ of Matthew Arnold is 
strangely and hopelessly made in the 
image of Matthew Arnold. His “un- 
erring and consummate felicity,’ his 
“prepossessingness,” his “sweet reason- 
ableness,” his “method,” his “secret”— 
all these phrases do but “fling back to 
us from the centre of history” an echo 
* Hoffding, op. cit. pp. 360 sgq. (E.T.). 
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of Matthew Arnold’s own personality. 
What, let me only ask, what would he 
who said “Why callest thou me good?” 
have thought of one who spoke of him 
as “prepossessing’”’? Well did Mr. Glad- 
stone speak of Matthew Arnold as pat- 
ronizing a Christ of his own creation. 

I would say, then, of Matthew Ar- 
nold that, in what concerns the teach- 
ing of Christ, he is utterly wanting in 
the power of historical criticism: in 
what concerns the personality of Christ 
he altogether lacks the historical imag- 
ination. He dismisses miracle with a 
smile: and then he takes refuge with a 
traditional Christian ethics which he 
never examines and with a Christ 
made in his own image. And even 
this Christ is only dressed up. This 
“prepossessing” Christ, with his “uner- 
ring and consummate felicity,” sweetly 
reasonable, a sort of mild and undialec- 
tical Plato, is not really the Christ even 
of Matthew Arnold. What Christ 

«really was to him now and again— 
particularly in 8S. Paul and Protestant- 
ism, more so in the Note Books—he al- 
lows us to divine. He was just the 
Christ of the men of the Middle Ages, 
with whom, ere we are to live, we must 
be crucified and die. ; 

“If we were asked,” he says in God 
and the Bible, “what in our opinion we 
had by Literature and Dogma effected 
for readers of the Bible, we should an- 
swer that we had effected two things 
before all. First, we had led the 
reader to see what God means in the 
Bible; secondly, we had made him ask 
himself what is meant by “winning 
Christ,” “knowing Christ.” That Mat- 
thew Arnold has helped many or any 
to know Christ, I do not think: nor that 
he has helped them to win Christ: 
though there are many no doubt whom 
he has helped in a sense to retain 
Christ. But if his Christianity is thus 
defective, what of his theism? How 
does he assist us to know what God 


means? 
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I prefer to say nothing in this con- 
nection of. his extraordinary incursion 
into the realm of Philology. That God 
means etymologically “the shining” 
may or may not be true. But in either 
ease the fact can have no value for 
the religious man as such: there is no 
way in which it can help him. We 
may leave Matthew Arnold’s disserta- 
tion upon “the shining” to go the way 
of his cognate disquisition on the roots 
sta, bu and as. It is a pity that with 
these he should have made stupid and 
dull two chapters of what, from the 
purely literary standpoint, is perhaps 
his best book—God and the Bible. But 
leaving the God who means “shining,” 
what are we to say of the God who is 
defined now as “the stream of tendency 
in which all things seek to fulfil the 
law of their being,” and now as “the 
Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness’? Of the first 
of these two definitions, I can 
make nothing at all. Matthew Arnold 
said of another attempt to define God— 
the Athanasian Creed—that it was 
“pseudo-science with a strong dash of 
temper.” Now the first of his own two 
definitions of God is to my mind “pseu- 
do-science.”” It is jargon: and it is a 
jargon of which, the more I analyze it, 
the less able am I, as I say, to make 
any sense whatever. “The stream of 
tendency in which all things seek to 
fulfil the law of their being.” Why not 
simply “stream of tendency”? for how 
are we to separate in thought this 
“stream of tendency” from the things 
which seek to fulfil in it the law of 
their being? The stream of tendency is 
a stream run dry if these “things” are 
not its waters. Rusticus erpectat: and 
I may add that if there is a slight rus- 
ticity here in Matthew Arnold’s logic, 
there is an equal rusticity in the 
merely literary form of his definition. 
And even if this rustic quality of logic 
and phraseology were absent from this 
definition, what even then would it 
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amount to? Would it come to very 
much more than to saying that God 
was the Zeitgeist? “Cam’st thou from 
heaven, O child of Light, but this to de- 
clare?” And in any case, how are we 
to reconcile such a theism as this defi- 
nition seems to offer us either with 
Christianity itself or even with the 
Christianity of Matthew Arnold? When 
Christ speaks of God as his father—or 
as ours,—when St. Paul says that we 
are children of God by adoption (and 
this manner of thought is constant with 
them and fundamental), they are 
“throwing out their words” at an idea 
which is as foreign to the idea pre- 
sented by Matthew Arnold’s definition 
as anything could weli be. And this ob- 
jection will apply equally to Matthew 
Arnold’s other definition of God. 

This other definition, however, is 
happier by far than the first. “The 
Eternal, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness.”’ The first half of it is, 
as Matthew Arnold says, a thing verifi- 
able. The second half is, it is true, an 
assumption: and when we contemplate 
the cruelty long drawn out of nature 
and of history, it is a very bold as- 
sumption: it is one, for example, which, 
because of this very cruelty of nature 
and of history, Mill refused to enter- 
tain. Yet it is, perhaps—when we re- 
member how hard to kindle in man is 
any enthusiasm for righteousness, any 
effort after good—a forgivable assump- 
tion. At any rate we can never get 
away from the consciousness of an 
Eternal, behind phenomena, a “not 
ourselves” of whom we would willingly 
think only what is good. 

Of one other definition of Matthew 
Arnold I would wish to say one word: 
his definition of religion as “morality 
touched with emotion.” That defini- 
tion brings Matthew Arnold again into 
conflict not only with the Christianity 
of Christ, but also with his own con- 
ception of that Christianity. The 
Christ who sat down to eat with sin- 
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begins where morality ends: that the 
essence of religion is just this, that it 
lifts us above morality, out of the moral 
judgment both of ourselves and others. 
Christ knew that; and St. Paul knew it: 
does he not speak of the “life hidden 
with Christ in God”? and what is it to 
hide our life with Christ in God if it be 
not so to attach ourselves to the high- 
est human nature that we seem to rise 
above human nature altogether and its 
limitations, to get beyond human stand- 
ards, to “pass out of judgment”? 

“Morality touched with emotion.” I 
hope I do not seem to disparage moral- 
ity. Few of us can be saved without 
it, though this also is granted to some. 
But none of us can be saved by it. We 
are only saved, we are only religious, 
in so far as we sometimes rise above it. 
Matthew Arnold believed that the 
moral teaching of Christ was still suffi- 
cient for our salvation, and that herein 
might be found a common meeting- 
place for all religious men. But he 
never troubled himself to analyze this 
teaching: and the more it is analyzed, 
and the more the life it enjoins is con- 
trasted with the lives that are lived, 
the more, I fancy, will it appear not 
sufficient. Sine via non itur. Yet the 
result of nineteen centuries of think- 
ing and doing is a civilization which 
(setting aside supernatural beliefs) is 
as far removed from Christianity as it 
well could be. I think better of hu- 
man nature than to suppose that if it 
really believed in the all-sufficiency of 
Christian ethics it would not have 
made some better progress in that di- 
rection. 

Sine via non itur. If the Christian 
way of life is not ‘“‘mankind’s indispen- 
sable way,” what way, you will ask, 
is there? Where are we to get our 
standards of life? 

Let me give you first an answer out 
of Plato. “In a sense,” says Prota- 
goras in Plato, “all men are teachers 
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of virtue.” That is perhaps not quite 
true: and so let me give you secondly 
an answer out of Aristotle. I cannot 
give you his words: but every one is 
familiar with his doctrine that the 
judge in all moral questions must be 
the Ppovepos - By the Ppovijos let 
us understand the ordinary decent 
person with a little more intelligence than 
ordinary. I would then combine the an- 
swer of Protagoras with that of Aris- 
totle. I believe in a permanent good 
sense in humanity which in the long run 
will not go very far wrong upon moral 
questions. Whether there be miracles, 
they shall fail: whether there be moral 
systems, they shall pass away. But 
in the long run the common sense of 
decent men—and they are many—never 
faileth. There is still ignorance and 
bigotry: but the kind of obstacle which 
I think more dangerous still is the ul- 
timate medizevalism. of men like Mat- 
thew Arnold who .are both liberal and 
informed. Matthew Arnold sought to 
rebuild the Church of England upon 
the unexamined moral teaching of 
Christ. I believe with him that we 
still need a Church of England. It has 
The Oxford and Cumbridge Review. 
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still its great work to do, of making 
men better. We must rebuild the 
Church: and may it be truly a na- 
tional one. But we must not build 
upon an unexamined foundation. We 
must plant our pillars upon the exam- 
ined common sense of the human race. 
We must found our building upon the 
deep heart of man. That is a founda- 
tion upon which if a man build he shall 
rear a fabric dominant, unassailable, 
immortal. The storms of passion shall 
to no purpose beat upon it. Winds of 
doctrine shall spend their spite upon it 
unavailingly. Vaporous creeds shall 
not weaken its walls: nor age-long su- 
perstition tarnish one stone of it. But 
bright and beautiful it shall front the 
ages, golden-turreted, sun-smitten—as 
it were a dream arrested and fixed in 
marble. Within it there shall move 
men and women like unto ours and yet 
not like. There shall be courage in 
their eye and heart, honor on the lips 
and in the souls of them. They shall 
want nothing but life as it is: and the 
joy of beautiful living shall keep them 
alive for evermore. 
H. W. Garrod. 
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There is something peculiarly de- 
pressing about official furniture. How- 
ever much the Oflice of Works may 
spend on the new furniture of a room 
it remans the same solemn, matter of 
fact, unsympathetic wood and leather 
that has been superseded. I think one 
of the main reasons why we are gov- 
erned with so little imagination and 
insight is that the work of governing 
has to be done under the chilly and 
austere shadows of such unlovely ma- 
hogany and oak. I should like to 
meet the early Victorian Plymouth 


Brother who designs the bookcases 


and cupboards of the Office of Works 


and put it to him as a man and an 
ordinary brother whether Judges and 
Commissioners and Referees and Mas- 
ters and Secretaries and permanent ot- 
ficials generally do not want to be 
cheered through their daily task by 
something a littke more humane than 
his official upholstery. But his defence 
would be sound and honored by prece- 
dent. He would point out that just 
as an Official law or rule is not made to 
meet any particular or individual case, 
but rather to cause the greatest in- 
convenience to the greatest number. 
so official furniture should be issued 


from the Office of Works upon the 
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same principle, and an official arm- 
chair, for instance, should always con- 
tain so much stuffing to so many yards 
of leather and this should be made 
up at that exact angle which it has 
long been officially known prevents 
any human being from resting in it 
with any sense of comfort. It would 
never do to allow an official person to 
have chairs and furniture to his own 
liking; you might as well let him use 
his own ideas in the official affairs he 
has to conduct. Official furniture 1s 
in a moral as well as a physical sense 
the foundation of our Civil Service. 
Entrap into your official room the 
most ardent young Civil servant fresh 
from the University, full of ideas and 
ideals; three years servitude with Of- 
fice of Works furniture, and his ideas 
have moulted away, leaving him a 
mere featherless permanent Official. 
Indeed, it is to the praise and glory 
of the Office of Works that after long 
years of life amid these surroundings 
the victims grow used to them, seem 
even to admire and glory in them. 
Mr. Quickenden, Mr. Justice Heron's 
clerk, looked on the Judge’s room at 
the Law Courts on the Strand very 
much as a visitor from Burnley re- 
gards his room at a big West End 
hotel. Mr. Quickenden was a West- 
ninster Hall clerk, and Mr. Justice 
Heron wis a Westminster Hall Judge. 
Both regarded the little hutches that 
leaned up against the great Hall of 
Westminster as the last word in Court 
architecture. Both feared that the ab- 
olition of red curtains and hangings, 
coupled with the coming of the Judi- 
eature Act, was what Tennyson fore- 
saw when he wrote of “red ruin and 
the breaking up of laws.” Mr. Quick- 
enden, as he walked out of the Middle 
Temple Lane to see how the buildings 
were getting on in the Strand, used to 
shake his head at the spires and trac- 
ery and gargoyles, fearing the worst. 
But when the move was actually 
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made, and he had settled down in the 
Judge’s room he was obliged to admit 
that in considering the revolutionary 
spirit that was abroad the furniture 
of the room left very little to be de- 
sired. The chairs, and particularly 
the arm-chairs, were of the correct 
esoteric official pattern. True, there 
were flamboyant symptoms about the 
bookcases, but these were kept down 
by the weight and cumbrous nature of 
their cornices and the familiar dulness 
of their contents, And when you got 
past the furniture to the white metal 
inkstand, the black leather-case, the 
warning calendar with its big, black 
official figures, saluting you every 
morning with a reminder that it has 
finished another day of you—when 
you got among these accessories of 
depression, you felt that let the great 
architect build what palace he pleases, 
there is a genius in the Office of 
Works that can assert itself even in 
the fire-irons, if this should become 
necessary, and stamp out by means of 
a notice board any pleasaunce of per- 
spective that the artist has vainly im- 
agined. There was only one thing in 
the room that Mr. Quickenden disap- 
proved of. It was a pencil drawing of 
a woman's head which hung over the 
mantelpiece. Underneath it ticked 
the harsh official clock, as if protest- 
ing against its presence, and Mr. 
Quickenden, when alone, stood with 
his back to the mantlepiece—but he 
knew it was there. It was a portrait 
of the late Mrs. Heron, who diea 
twenty years ago. It was drawn by 
that great artist R.D., in the early 
days of the Victorian era, when the 
pencil was a mighty weapon in the ar- 
mory of art, and even artists knew 
how to draw with it. A sweet girl's 
face, with large bright eyes, dainty 
features and a neck that seemed the 
longer because the hair was drawn 
back and rested heavily upon it, as 
was the simple fashion of that day. 
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Mr. Quickenden’s dislike of it was 
righteous, for every line of it was out 
of drawing with the surroundings in 
which he felt alive and at home. 

One must not overlook the fact that 
there is a drawback to this system or 
official furniture. For with many in- 
dividuals it exercises such an over- 
powering effect that the man begins 
to think himself as stubborn and eter- 
nal as the desk, and it is difficult to 
separate them. If you walk into some 
legal or government office you will 
find a permanently old gentleman at 
a desk that was middle-aged when it 
left the carpenter’s shop, and will be 
middle-aged at the Day of Judgment. 
The clerk has got so rabbeted into the 
desk, so to speak, that it is hard to 
say where the carpenter’s work leaves 
off and the Creator’s work begins. He 
has long ago ceased to recognize that 
whilst the desk before him remains 
eternally middle-aged he has sacrificea 
on its altar his youth, his brains, his 
energy, and now, at the very moment 
when he feels that ripe experience 
makes him of the greatest value to the 
State and the office, is the moment 
when the outside world has recognized 
that as far as the human element is 
concerned his room wants “beautify- 
ing,” or as they say in the South, “do- 
ing up.” 

Mr. Quickenden, after fourteen 
years of the office of Judge’s clerk, 
could certainly not imagine a legal 
s)stem continuing in England in 
which Sir George Heron and his clerk 
had no part. It is true that Mr. 
Quickenden had little if any imagina- 
tion. He had livéd so long at the 
Temple and Westminster that the idea 
that the Temple and Westminster had 
existed without him in the past, or 
could do so in the future, was not 
possible to him. The removal to the 
Strand was a shock to him, but he had 
got over it. He had found that all his 
companions had emigrated with him 
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like a swarm of bees. ‘That made it 
more homely. And in the Judge's 
room, on the mantelpiece next the offi- 
cial clock, was that solid carafe of 
water with a thick tumbler upside 
down over the neck of it, emblem of 
the substance and purity of British 
government. 

Mr. Quickenden for once in his life 
drank out of it, and immediately felt 
less inclined to fly back to his old 
haunts at Westminster, as they say a 
cat does when you place him in a new 
home and have buttered his toes. And 
now, after several months of residence 
in the new Courts, he had found that 
officialism in the Strand was quite as 
official and sedate and proper and re- 
spectable as it had been at Westmun- 
ster.. He was settling comfortably in 
his surroundings, ticking away his 
days as regularly as the official clock 
itself, when suddenly a strange cloud 
appeared on his horizon and he was 
troubled. He was inclined to doubt 
whether a thing of this kind could 
have happened at Westminster. 

He stood at the window so that 
he might have the best light for his 
work. He was mending a quill pen 
with a penknife. Probably he was 
one of the few surviving clerks capa- 
ble of the feat, though it was a com- 
monplace in the old Westminster days. 
Mr. Justice Heron would use nothing 
but quills, «nd the goose quill for 
choice. There is a filed correspon- 
dence between himself and some mod- 
ern clerk in the Office of Works who 
lowered the quality of his quill sup- 
ply. What the Office sought to save ° 
in quills Sir George made them spend 
in ink and paper, not to mention 
man’s time, and on appeal to the Cab- 
inet his quills were restored to him. 
Mr. Quickenden, as he mended the 
pen, let his mind cast back to his 
early career. He remembered his 
first clerkship with that notable Ad- 
miralty practitioner, Dr. Bumbote, and 
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then his promotion to Halliwell the 
pleader, and from him to his favorite 
pupil, George Heron, who made such 
a wonderful career for himself on the 
Western Circuit, not so much by his 
-rilliance as a speaker as on account 
of his enormous capacity for work. 
Mr. Quickenden thought of all they 
had been to each other. A perfectly 
just, courteous and considerate master 
served honestly through long years by 
u punctual and faithful clerk. How 
could such a combination come to an 
end? Mr. Quickenden regarded it and 
spoke of it as the poet speaks of the 
“everlasting hills,” forgetting that 
apart altogether from avalanches ana 
earthquakes there is that continuous 
daily detritus going on that should re- 
mind Quickendens and poets that both 
men and hills are quite the reverse of 
everlasting. Mr. Quickenden had had 
his warning too. In his Admiralty 
days he had lived at Greenwich, and 
constantly used the penny steamers, 
not only for his morning and evening 
journey, but between Westminster and 
the Temple. These seemed a part of 
his life as everlasting as the Thames 
itself, but suddenly they were gone. 
After he had perforce to give up this 
seafaring life he got married and set- 
tled at Clapham. His wife lived but 
a few years, and left him with an only 
daughter, a child of considerable 
beauty. This girl grew into his life. 
and seemed as real a part of it as the 
law and Sir George Heron himself. He 
pictured to himself the long evening 
of his days ministered to by her 
charming presence. But like many 
latter-day ladies she had ideas of her 
own, and ministering in seclusion ai 
Clapham to her excellent father was 
not one of them. 

She had suddenly, and _ without 
seven days or any other formal no- 
tice, in writing or otherwise, gone on 
She had done well there, 
leading lady 


the stage. 


too. To-day she was a 
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in the provinces. The Judge's clerk 
objected to his daughter being on the 
stage. The daughter objected to her 
father being a clerk, even a Judge's 
clerk. True it is that the points or 
view of a father and daughter are two 
often joined by lines of thought ending 
in an obtuse angle, In this case, with 
they 


cun- 


admirable _ self-restraint, 
celled in silence each other’s disadv:an- 
tages. 
Mr. Quickenden finished the pen 
Ile 


and laid it down in the pentray. 
took out of his pocket a copy ofr a 
newspaper and glanced at it in a dis- 
turbed manner. It was a journal 
called “The Magpie.” Mr. Quicken- 
den had never seen it before, and 
would not have been seen with it now 
but that Hustler, the Master of the 
liolls’ clerk, had said to him in the 
train that morning, “Sorry to see the 
‘Magpie’ has taken up your governor, 
but it was sure to come.” 

There was a column in that amusing 
but outspoken journal headed “What 
the ‘Magpie’ wants to know.” It was 
surmounted by a clever woodcut—the 
“Magpie” was nothing if not artistic— 
of a very disreputable looking bird, 
with his head on one side, squinting 
at imaginary skeletons in imaginary 
cupboards. Mr. Quickenden knew 
enough of the paper to make straight 
for this column. There at the very 
head of it, with the beak of the ob- 
scene bird pointing at it in derision, 
was the following: “What we want to 
is whether our brother bird is 
off his perch or be 


know 
going to hop 
knocked off.” 

Now this could only refer to Mr. 
Justice Heron, for Mr. Justice Swal- 
low was not appointed until the year 
after. Further, in some anecdotal par- 
agraphs occurred this story: “On a re- 
cent assize in Lancashire Sir George 
Hleron was unable to understand the 
meaning of a witness, who said the 


prisoner had threatened to knock him 
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off his (adjective) peark. “What is a 
peark, Mr. Snell?” asked his Lordship. 
The learned Q.C. was very ready with 
his reply. “A peark, my Lord, is a 
high place on which a man elevates 
himself above his fellows—a_ bench, 
my Lord, for instance.” And then the 
“Magpie” croaked at the bottom of 
the page the cryptic words, “But 
why be knocked off; why not walk 
off?” 

I do not think this in itself would 
have disturbed the faithful Quicken- 
den so much, for he knew, as everyone 
knew, that the proprietor of the “Mag- 
pie” and the chairman of the directors 
of the Poor Man’s Pension Society 
were one and the same person, and it 
had fallen to Mr. Justice Heron to pre- 
side at the trial of a case in which a 
poor man had tried to recover his sav- 
ings from the Society only to find that 
the constitution of the Society was 
such that the Society stuck to the pen- 
sions and the man who subscribea 
continued to be poor. It was all legai 
enough, so the Court of Appeal 
thought, but Mr. Justice Heron had 
thought otherwise, and by his sum- 
ming up had tried to show that the 
law was not powerless in the presence 
of an admitted injustice. This haa 
cost the directors of the Pension So- 
ciety annoyance, and perhaps some 
opprobrium, and they were naturally 
dissatisfied with a Judge whose igno- 
rance of law, they said, was the cause 
of undeserved costs. Mr. Quickenden 
knew, too, that in many other papers 
for the last month there had been 
hints that a certain Judge dozed on 
the Bench, that on one occasion he 
gave an elaborate judgment using the 
word plaintiff throughout instead of 
defendant, and there had been a 
grossly exaggerated story of some one 
trying the wrong prisoner on the 
wrong indictment at Warwick Assizes. 
‘All these things Mr. Quickenden had 
seen and accepted as coming from the 


Society's emissaries with a proper 
umount of discount. But now came a 
new trouble. At the bottom of every 
page of the “Magpie,” in capital let- 
ters, was asked the following ques- 
tion: “What happened to the learned 
Judge when he left the Court on June 
a 

Now June 15 was the day he had 
summed up in the pension case, and 
Mr. Quickenden knew what had hap- 
pened, but he had no idea that anyone 
else knew, except Sir Randall Cleave, 
the great physician. Sir George was 
at home at Dorset Square after that 
with a chill—the general name for all 
official ailments, big or little—and 
since then there had been the Midland 
Circuit and the Long Vacation had su- 
pervened, and now we were in No- 
vember. 

There was a knock at the door. Mr. 
Quickenden thrust the paper deep into 
the pocket of his frock coat, and stooa 
short and squat, with his back to the 
fire, on the defensive. 

It was only Mr. Brice, the Lora 
Chief Justice’s clerk, as old a friend 
of Quickenden’s as the Chief was of 
Sir George's. Brice noticed his 
trouble, and guessing something of 
what had happened walked to the 
table and laid a note from his master 
upon it before he spoke, that Quicken- 
den might have time to calm himself. 

“Ah, Sir George,” he said with a 
sigh—clerks had a playful custom or 
calling each other by their master's 
hames in those spacious days—“so 
you’ve seen all about it? Well, it 
inakes my task easier.” 

Mr. Brice was a big man, with a 
kindly, large featured, pink and white 
face, and ample white, smooth, glossy 
hair of which he was very proud. He 
was the Father of all the clerks, ana 
the mere sight of him and his kindly 
smile made Quickenden feel less indig- 
nant with the offending bird. He 
walked away from the fire, took the 
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paper from his pocket, and threw it on 
the table. 

“But really, Chief,’ he _ replied, 
“ought they not to be locked up? Isn't 
it libel? Isn’t it contempt of Court?” 

“My dear Sir George,” said Mr. 
Brice, parting his frock coat with his 
arms, as he took his friend's place on 
the hearthrug, “I cannot but think 
that if the common journalist is to be 
allowed to say just what he thinks 
about her Majesty’s judges, the ship 
of state is steering for the rocks ofr 
anarchy.” The fatherly tone in which 
the sentiment was expressed seemed 
to soothe Mr. Quickenden. 

“At the same time,” continued Mr. 
Brice, “we must look facts in the face. 
This thing is all over the Temple. It 
touches us as nearly as it touches our 
governors, and we must grapple with 
it.” 

Mr. Quickenden looked at Mr. Brice 
inquiringly, “What do you want me 
tu do?” te asked. 

“Quickenden,” said the other im- 
pressively, shaking a fat forefinger at 
him, “I want you to be straight with 
me. You and I have been clerks to- 
gether for nearly forty years. I've 
made «a Lord Chief Justice of my man 
and you've made a Queen’s Bench 
Judge of your man.” 

“But don’t forget,” 
Quickenden. 

“I know what you are going to say— 
they were both good men to start 
with. But we did it, man. It’s done 
in the early days. Lord! what we used 
to drink on Circuit in the old days to 
get them undesirable clients in unde- 
sirable cases.” 

The old man laugbed at the thought. 
Quickenden tried to look as though he 
did not remember the circumstances. 
“After all,” he said, “everything 
must have its beginning.” 

“And the beginning of a judge is a 
barrister’s clerk who knows his busi- 


interrupted 


ness.” 
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Mr. Quickenden acknowledged the 
compliment with a bow and returned 
it by reminding Mr. Brice that all in- 
telligent persons had in early days 
prophesied he would be Chief in the 
‘ong run, 

“I don't care to have it put that 
way,” said Mr. Brice warding off the 
compliment with the palm of his !and. 
“The governor has his points; I may 
have made the most of him, but 
I always prefer to say that we did 
.” 

“It’s like 
Quickenden 
you.” 

“And now to business. You've read 
the ‘Magpie’?” Mr. Brice pointed to it 
with a finger of scorn. 

“It’s a scandalous lying rag,” burst 
out Mr. Quickenden. 

“It’s a newspaper,” replied the other 
drily, “and it has to pay its way.” 
burst out 


Mr. 
like 


murmured 
“it's 


you,” 
admiringly, 


“It accuses the Judge—" 
the angry Quickenden. 

“Tut-tut, man, it 
what everyone is chattering about in 
the Law Courts and the Temple. 
LBiobbs, at the corner there, is sold out 
of ‘Magpies.’ ” 

“Then let Blobbs buy in,” 
Mr. Quickenden in the sulks. 

“My dear Quickenden,” said Brice 
slernly, dropping the more familiar 
nickname, “I am your friend, but I 
am not a fool. I came to help you as 
you would come to help me. In our 
profession we have to stand the racket 
of our governors’ failings. Let us 
look facts in the face” 

“What facts, Brice?’ asked 
Quickenden in a tone that 
the challenge. 

“Do you deny,” asked Mr. Brice 
softly, “that Mr. Justice Heron gave 
judgment in Snooks v. Roberts using 
the word plaintiff instead of defendant 
for two hours, and giving judgment 
for the defendant when he meant the 
plaintiff?” 


merely echoes 


replied 


Mr. 
accepted 
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“A mere slip,” replied Mr. Quicken- 
den. 

“Hm! The plaintiff did not think 
so. But how about trying the wrong 
prisoner on the wrong indictment at 
Warwick Assizes?”’ 

“I was out of Court at the time,” 
said Mr. Quickenden and hung his 
head in shame. 

“My dear fellow,” said Brice in his 
softest voice, laying a fatherly hand 
upon his shoulder, “I know it. Not 
one of us blames you, but the thing 
happened and other things have hap- 
pened. The ‘Magpie’ asks, and every- 
one is asking, ‘What happened to the 
learned Judge when he left the Court 
on June 15? What is the answer to 
that riddle?” 

“He caught a chill,” grumbled Mr. 
Quickendcn and moved: away from 
Mr. Brice’s fatherly interest without 


luoking him in the face. 
“A chill might do for a Cabinet Min- 


ister,” said Mr. Brice shaking his 
head contemptuously, “but it’s too thin 
for a judge of the High Court!” 

“Sir Randall Cleave called it a 
chill,” said Mr. Quickenden evasively. 

“Sir Randall Cleave is physician by 
appointment to the royal household. 
What do you call it, my friend?” 

Mr. Quickenden looked up at his 
friend and merely shook his head and 
stared at him. His face betrayed 
nothing. A poet would have likened 
it to alabaster, an ordinary man would 
have called it a waxen mask, a vulgar 
little boy would have hazarded “putty 
faced,” but all would have agreed that 
the precise hue implied a desire to 
stand alone with his secret. Mr. 
Brice appealed to him as a clerk and 
a brother, in his own interest and that 
of his race, to unburden his secret to 
him, but Mr. Quickenden preserved a 
frozen silence. 

“Unless you tell me what happenea 
on June 15 how can I spread the right 
reply about the Temple?” 
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“You can't.” said Mr. Quickender 
simply. 

“Then what’s to be done? [ came 
here to help you. What are you go- 
ing to do?” asked Mr, Brice eagerly. 

“I’m going to stick to the governor,” 
said Mr. Quickenden. 

“It’s as bad as that, is it?’ replied 
Mr. Brice full of sympathy. “Well, 
give your governor the Chief's note. 
You know I came to do what I could.” 

“I know it,” said the other. 

They shook hands in silent friend- 
ship and Mr. Brice passed softly out 
of the room. 

Mr. Quickenden took up the 
wretched “Magpie” and thrust it Into 
the fire, watching its blackening and 
burning with a smile of pleasure. He 
felt strong now to face the storm that 
was coming. After all, the accidents 
of life that are thrust upon us are 
easy to bear in comparison with those 
that we bring on ourselves by our own 
wrong-doing. With the exception of 
the absence from Court at Warwick 
Assizes, Mr. Quickenden’s conscience 
was clear. This thing that had be- 
fallen them was not of his doing, ana 
he felt fearless. 

And now Sir George himself arrived. 
So upright and genial, so handsome 
and fresh-looking in spite of his years, 
with such a bright light in his eye, 
and so cheery a ring in his voice, that 
his very presence put to flight all the 
forebodings that “Magpies” and other 
ill-omened ones had aroused in Mr. 
Quickenden’s soul. 

His coat off, the Chief's note was 
opened and answered, the reply being 
that as he, Sir George, sat at 10.30, he 
would come in at the adjournment un- 
less it was a very urgent matter, 
when the Chief could send for him 
from the bench. Mr. Quickenden was 
sent off with the note, and whilst he 
was gone Sir George with character- 
istic energy began to put on the pano- 
ply of justice before a long mirror. 
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As he raised his head to tie the strings 
of his bands his eye caught the pencil 
portrait over the mantelpiece and his 
fingers fell to his side. He sat down 
hurriedly in the chair by his table 
and turned his back to the pic- 
ture. 

“Twenty years to-day,” he muttered, 
“twenty years to-day. And it hits me 
as it did nineteen years ago. I made 
up my mind this morning that I 
wouldn’t think of it until the work 
was over. I begin to think Cleave is 
right. It’s time I gave up. But that’s 
absurd when a man has so much work 
to do”—and he sighed heavily—‘Ah, 
and who is left to do it?” 

He smiled sadly as he thought of his 
brother judges, and turning his chair 
round, faced the picture bravely. It 
recalled even older days to his mind. 
The very beginning of his work at the 
Bar. A little house at Slough with a 
garden and old-fashioned flowers and 
a battered green watering-pot. He be- 
gan to worry about the green water- 
ing-pot and examined it carefully and 
wendered whether he could afford a 
new one, and the face in the picture, 
which had given itself a lithe, grace- 
ful body and dressed itself in a dainty 
crinoline, was at his side hanging on 
his arm, laughing at his grave looks 
and prophesying for him days to come 
when he should be a Lord Chancellor 
and could have half a dozen water- 
ing-carts if he wished. But he con- 
tinued grave and economical and wor- 
ried about the watering-can and the 
figure shrank from his side and the 
face went back into the frame over 
the mantelpiece. And when Mr. 
Quickenden returned there sat the 
judge in his shirtsleeves, his bands 
untied, his face drawn and haggard, 
and his eyes staring at the portrait as 
he muttered something about costs ana 
a watering-pot. 

It needed Mr. Quickenden’s cold 
touch on his hand to arouse him, ana 
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he put on his robes mechanically as 
if dazed with shock. 

He was arranging his wig before 
the mirror when he turned round to 
his clerk with all his old alacrity say- 
ing, “By the by, Quickenden, tell me 
again, exactly as it occurred, what 
happened on June 15.” 

This echo of the “Magpie’s” 
startled even the impassive Quicken- 
den. ‘ 

“But surely, my lord,” he 
mered, “Sir Randall said very particu- 
larly that we were to forget all 
about it—not to dwell on it, in 
fact.” 

“Perhaps he did, Quickenden, and 
you are right to remind me of what 
he said, but just at the moment I have 
made up my mind to remember all 
about it, that is if I can. You told 
me once, or rather you told Cleave, I 
was too ill to follow it; tell 
again.” 

The judge sat at his table trifling 
with a quili pen and listening intently 
to his clerk’s statement as though it 
was important evidence in a case he 
was trying. Mr. Quickenden stood on 
the opposite side of the table, his fin- 
gers touching the leather, and spoke 
in the peculiar inaudible voice that a 
nervous witness always uses when he 
is asked to speak up and let everyone 
hear him. 

“If you remember, my lord,” mur- 
mured Quickenden, “you did not ad- 
journ that day. It was very warm, 
and you had no lunch.” 

“No lunch,” repeated the judge 
thoughtfully; “do speak up, Quicken- 
den.” 

“And it must have been nearly six 
o'clock when you finished summing 
up.” 

“In the pension case?” 

“Yes, my lord. And you sat here 
and drank a cup of tea but never 
spoke to me, and then the jury came 
back, and you went into Court, and 


words 


stain- 


Ine 





em 
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on your return to this room you felt 
faint.” 

“Did I faint?” 

“No, my lord. After you had taken 
off your robes you said you wanted 
some fresh air and would walk part 
of the way home. I wanted to call 
you a cab, but you shook your head, 
and, putting me aside, went out of the 
room.” 

“Why did you follow me, Quicken- 
den?” 

“I can't say, my lord; you seemed 
strange and tired—” 

“Let us call it instinct or common- 
sense; they are much the same 
things.” 

“I think I thought of persuading 
your lordship to take a cab, but when 
you left the building you turned up 
Fleet Street and walked at a rapid 
pace eastward round St. Paul's, and 
turned up by the Post Office. It was 
here I came up to you and spoke to 
you, but you did not seem to remem- 
ber me. You said something about 
the Institution.” 

“Did I? The old Aldersgate Insti- 
tution—I used to attend a debating 
club there. How many years ago, I 
wonder.” 

“I called a cab, my lord, and you 
came with me to Dorset Square. You 
never spoke a word to me in the cab. 
When you were at home I went at 
once for Sir Randall Cleave. That is 
all, my lord.” 

The judge laid down his pen with a 
pleasant laugh. He was himself 
again. The cloud had passed away, 
and he was as ready and fit for work 
as ever he had been. He summed it 
up strongly in his own favor. 

“A very clear statement, Quicken- 
den, of a very commonplace affair. I 


was fatigued and tired in mind and 
body. I had been burning the candle 
at both ends, and I must have let my 
mind run on younger days and imazg- 
ined for the moment I was going 
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down to one of the old debates at Al- 
dersgate. One talks of day-dreams, I 
must have experienced a day-dream. 
Cleave rather frightened me. He 
would keep talking about mental wear 
und tear, and about rest being as es- 
sential for the mind as the body. At 
last I got quite angry with him and 
asked him point-black if he meant to 
threaten me with insanity. He laughed 
—at least, he didn’t laugh actually, ot 
course—but there was an end of the 
matter. No, I must be careful, that is 
all, there are many good years of work 
in me yet. Eh, Quickenden.” 

“My lord——” 

It came with a sob, but the judge 
continued his own thoughts, not heed- 
ing it. 

“And then I must have my work. 1}! 
have nothing else to live for. I must 
finish in harness. And keep good 
hours to the end, too,” he continued 
cheerily. “It is half-past ten, isn’t it?” 

“It wants two minutes, my lord.” 

There was a knock at the door. 
Quickenden opened it and ushered in 
the Attorney-General. Then he with- 
drew. 

The Attorney-General was not a 
persona grata with Sir George Heron. 
It was not that he disliked the man, 
but he did not understand the type. 
The Bar in Sir George’s day belonged 
to big handsome men, of fine stature 
and well-modelled features. It _ be- 
longed to men who could speak in pe- 
riods and end in perorations, and if 
necessary drop Wegg-like into Latin 
verse, spoken in a firm British accent. 
There were traditions of honor and of 
etiquette which took rank with honor, 
and it was as necessary that the case 
should be conducted with clean hands 
as that the advocate should conduct it 
with a cleanshaven face. These were 
the ideals of Westminster Hall, and 
to that school belonged Sir George 
Heron. 

The Attorney-General was a man of 
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great ability, but he was a small built 
man with a moustache. As Kirwan, 
Q.C., said of his appointment, “He 
might look the Attorney but never tne 
General.” In his early days he had 
sturted a prosperous career by a calm 
disregard of etiquette and a steady ca- 
pacity for garnering forbidden fruit. 
In the beginning he was unpopular 
and slighted. Now he was unpopular 
and flattered. It made little differ- 
ence to him. He was a strong man 
made to win and succeed, and what 
others thought of him mattered not 
at all. 

The judge motioned him to a chair. 
“What can I do for you,” Mr. Attor- 
ney?” he asked. 

“I have a message to you from the 
Chief Justice, also from the Chancel- 
lor. They asked me to see you first.” 

Sir George sat down opposite the 
Attorney-General wondering what it 
might be. Each in his official robes 
and sitting stiffly in an official chair 
gazed at the other with official curios- 


ity. Official furniture frowned down 
officially upon them. Only the sweet 
pencilled face of Margaret Heron gave 
a touch of humanity to the surround- 


ings. Had you been present at the 
interview you might have taken it to 
concern the drafting of interrogatories 
or the settlenient of a special case, 
and not the opening of a tragedy. It 
was a discussion between two officials 
and not a conversation between two 
men, and that was why it was dry ana 
cruel and horrible as a feast where no 
love is. 

“I have no time to beat about the 
bush, Sir George.” 

“I have no wish that you should,” 
interrupted the judge. “I am due in 
Court.” 

“Your punctuality is well known.” 
Sir George bowed. “Let me ask you if 
you have noticed of late in several 
newspapers, some of them newspapers 
of standing, paragraphs uncomplimen- 
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tary to a member of the Bench?” 

“I have and with regret. The habit 
of common journals criticizing her 
Majesty's judges is a departure from 
the higher manners of journalism that 
prevailed in the Westminster days.” 

“We move with the times.” 

“Not necessarily forward,” 
mured Sir George. 

“And bluntly what I have to ask you 
is, what have you to say about those 
paragraphs?” 

“Why should I say anything?’ asked 
Sir George simply. “It is not for me 
to criticize my brother judges.” 

“Your brother judges? I don’t un- 
derstand you. To whom do you su- 
pose those paragraphs refer?” 

“As we are alone,” replied Sir 
George, “I may speak openly. They 
can only refer to one. I have had it 
in my mind that as a senior judge it 
was perhaps for me to approach him 
and to speak in a friendly way about 
it. What do you think?’ 

The Attorney-General 
mouthed in amazement. 

“You mean?” he asked. 

“The Lord Chief-Justice,” 
George calmly. 

The first impulse of the Attorney 
General was to throw back his head 


mur- 


sat open- 


said Sir 


and laugh aloud, but he came from 
the North of Ireland, and his sense of 
business overcame his sense of humor. 

“You are mistaken, Sir George,” he 
said curtly; “they are meant for you. ° 

“Me!” gasped the judge. “Me! Do 
I sleep openly on the Bench? Deo I 
muddle up my cases?” 

“As to sleeping, you know,” said the 
Attorney-General soothingly, 
must remember that the Lord Chief is 
an adept. He always rests his nose 
on his fingers and remains perfectly 
still after he has awakened. Then he 
asks a question about something that 
has happened a little while ago. It is 
impossible to say at any given time 
that the Chief really is asleep. 


“you 


but 
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this affair is not a matter of trifies of 
this kind.” 

“What is it then?” asked Sir George, 
his handsome face white and stern. 

“There is to be a question in the 
House to-day. It is openly said that 
at the time you tried the pension case 
you were mentally unfit to sit on the 
Bench. That your illness afterwards 
was a brain illness. That Randall 
Cleave, your doctor, told you so, and 
that you have had attacks since.” 

“And where does this scandal come 
from?” 

“Well, of course, the ‘Magpie’ has 
made itself very prominent——” 

Sir George looked scornfully at the 
Attorney-General as though he had 
been the offending bird himself. 

“And I suppose,” he said contemptu- 
ously, “this attack in the House is )he- 
ing engineered by the same people?” 

“Very likely, Sir George; but what 
I want to know and the Chancellor 
wants to know, is that we have your 
authority to deny these statements.” 

“You have my authority to assert 
nothing and to deny nothing. I am 
due in Court, Mr. Attorney.” 

“You will see that I was bound 

“You have done your task with 
great tact and discretion, Mr. Attor- 
ney, if I may say so. Convey my 
thanks to the Lord Chancellor. Tell 
him I am in excellent health, and look- 
ing at the weakness of the Bench to- 
day, and may I say it without offence, 
the not very promising material at 
the Bar, I think it my duty to remain 
at my post. Good morning, Mr. At- 
torney.”’ 

Sir George touched a bell. Mr. 
Quickenden entered, and the Attorney- 
General hurried away muttering to 
himself as he bustled down the corri- 
dor, “I wonder if conceit is another 


” 





form of insanity.” 

Poor Sir George stood with his 
hands on the mantelpiece gazing at 
the pencil portrait. 


Fairer than ever 


‘clerk. 
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seemed Margaret's face in its. clear 
leaden outline. Flaxen color came 
into the cunning lines of the hair 
drawn straight back above the ears in 
the old simple fashion, blushing colour 
came into the cheeks, and the lips 
grew cherry red and seemed almost 
to move as he gazed at the face with 
tears in his eyes. What was it that 
brought tears into his eyes? The mem- 
ory of that terrible morning twenty 
years ago or the knowledge that what 
he had listened to to-day was true, 
that his work on earth was over, and 
he had to face dreary years of vacant 
lonely life with dwindling mental 
powers and no usefulness in his days 
until the release came—unless he re- 
leased himself. But the standards or 
life that Sir George lived by forbade 
even the thought of it, and the sweet 
face in the frame above him denied 
the possibility of it. As he stood there 
it seemed to him as if he had been 
praying to a saint for guidance and 
the holy image had moved to him ana 
answered his prayer. 

Mr. Quickenden paused for him w 
turn, but as he did not move he spoke 
to him. 

“It is time to go into Court, my 
lord.” 

“Thank you, Quickenden. Thank 
you. I must write a letter first.” 

He turned to the table and wrote a 
few, short, clear words, which he di- 
rected to the Lord Chief Justice. 

“To-morrow, Quickenden, you must 
come to my house about ten o'clock. 
Give this note yourself to the Chief's 
It is my resignation.” 

“My lord! sobbed out Quickenden. 

“Open the door, please,” said Sir 
George sternly. “I have one day’s 
work before me yet.” 

Mr. Quickenden opened the opposite 
door, which led into the Court. He 
pushed back the curtains and entered 
into Court. A wave of leather «atinos- 
phere floated into the room with the 
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noise of ushers and the calling of si- 
lence and the rustling of robes :nd the 
shuffling of feet of a crowded Court 
rising to meet the judge. 

“Strange,” thought Sir George, “that 
I am hearing these sounds for the last 
time,” and he paused on the threshold 
of the Court. 

He turned back to look at his empty 
room, and was surprised to see the 
tall figure of a handsome woman 1p 
a long purple cloak, with the hood 
thrown over her head, standing beck- 
oning slowly to him to return. 

“Who are you, madam?” he asked 
in grave surprise. 

The figure seemed to speak to him, 
and he repeated her words to himself 
in a tone of wonder. “A friend of 
Margaret’s! A friend of Margaret's!” 

“And you want to speak with me*” 
he asked. 

She raised her hand in an action of 
command, and he seemed to hear a 
voice calling him as of a good mother 
speaking to a good child. The wants 
of the public and the suitors faded 


away. There was nothing now that 
seemed necessary to Sir George but 


to attend to the friend of Margaret 
and to do what she wished. He came 
back into the room, closing the door 
behind him, and felt that he had shut 
the Court out of his life for ever. He 
sat down at his table and taking up 
his quill tapped it gently on the table 
as he gazed at the calm handsome wo- 
man before him and inquired of her 
what she wanted. 

She did not speak, but stood motion- 
less at the foot of the table, with her 
arms folded across her breast. The 
heavy folds of her purple hood 
shrouded her face, but some rays of 
light struggled through the fabric and 
cast a cold violet hue over her pale 
features. Her face seemed of marble, 
smoothly chiselled, and gravely clas- 
sical in each line. It was so much a 
sculptured face that in the uncertain 
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November light the eyes of it scemea 
closed and vacant as are the eyes of a 
marble figure. But in spite of this 
the face shone with the calm dignity 
of eternal motherhood, and the absent 
eyes seemed to throw into the soul 
of the man before her rays of pity 
and love. 

His sight seemed to grow dim, and 
he shrouded his eyes with his haud 
as he looked at her curiously. 

“And so you knew Margaret,” he 
said, after a pause. “It seems a very 
long time ago.” 

The marble figure smiled sweetly. 

“I try to remember her, too. I try 
to see her as she was in the pencil 
drawing there; but of late whenever I 
picture her she is lying in the little 
church at Heronsford, in the Uast 
Chapel. -Do you know the sculpture?” 

The figure bowed. 

“A beautiful piece. Call it what 
you please: ‘Rest,’ ‘Sleep,’ the end of 
all things, but not Margaret; not Mar- 
garet; and yet it is all I can rermem- 
ber of her now. I’m glad you knew 
Margaret. But your business, madam, 
your business? I’m sorry to be in a 
hurry, but they are waiting for me 
in Court.” 

The marble figure moved as if to 
speak. 

“Stop, if you please, stop!” cried the 
judge testily, “that is what the papers 
say. A stale slander. You read it as 
all the world has read it, but you don't 
believe it. You are a friend of Mar- 
garet. You can’t believe it. Do you 
think she would have believed it?” he 
said sternly, pointing with outstretched 
finger to the portrait. “Not if it had 
been true. Never! And you are her 
friend. Then can’t you see that I must 
stick to my post? I'll write again to 
the Chief. I must show them all they 
are wrong. There’s another case of 
those pension fellows—who is to try 
that?” 

There was a pause as the judge lis- 
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tened for her answer. No word came, 
but the judge replied as if she had 
spoken his own thoughts. “Johnson!” 
he laughed contemptuously. “Mr. Jus- 
tice Johnson! My dear madam, con- 
sider. You don’t know Johnson. Be- 
tween ourselves—and I speak to you 
us I would to Margaret herself—why 
was Johnson made a judge? Be- 
cause no constituency would elect him 
and his party hadn’t a safe seat when 
the vacancy happened. it is because 
of all these Johnsons that I cannot go. 
No, madam. Duty! Duty! And now 
you must excuse me. They are wait- 
ing for me in Court.” 

But the judge did not rise from his 
chair. He sat back with his eyes half 
closed and seemed to forget the pres- 
ence of the visitor. She for her part 
never moved, but stood shining pity 
and love upon him and waiting—pa- 
tiently waiting. 

Presently he stirred and, opening 
his eyes, saw the figure still before 
him. 

“Dear me, how forgetful I am,” he 
murmured. “I never asked your 
name.” He smiled sadly and halt 
apologetically. “Or did I ask your 
name and have I forgotten it? I for- 
get everything nowadays—every- 
thing.” 

The figure raised a white hand as 
if to bless him, and the lips moved 
again, but no sound came. The judge 
half rose in his chair as if to look at 
her face more closely and then sank 
back with a sigh of content. 

“So you are the Angel of Death. 
Well, you are welcome. I knew you 
were coming. I understand now—the 
Angel of Death—And that is how you 
knew Margaret.” 


There was a The 


long silence. 


judge lay back in his chair, his eyes 
closed as if in sleep. 
stood 
crossed on 
tiently waiting. 


Still the figure 
arms again 
waiting—pu- 


motionless, her 
her breast, 
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There was no sound to break the 
stillness of it all but the tick of the 
official clock checking off the official 
hours as it had done and would con- 
tinue to do for countless official years. 
And the several pieces of official] furni- 
ture looked on unmoved at the last scene 
in the drama of Sir George Heron's 
life. It was nothing to them that one 
more piece of furniture was to be 
struck off the official inventory and a 
new one of the old pattern was to be 
substituted. It was nothing to the 
world outside for the matter of that, 
for they were used to read in the 
papers of judges who died and of new 
judges who were appointed. Looking 
at it from a sane point of view, as 
Sir George Heron did when he opened 
his eyes again, it was really almost a 
personal matter between himself and 
the Angel. But as it had come before 
him in the form of an application in 
chambers it ought to be argued prop- 
erly, and he ought to hear it and give 
judgment. He looked at the tigure 
before him, and speaking slowly and 
deliberately, said: “You see, madam. 
these things must be done by rule. 
The first point is, do you object to my 
hearing the case, my own case as it 
were?” 

The figure slightly inclined her head. 

“I shall judge the matter fairly. 
You need not be afraid to trust me.” 

He drew himself up to the table in 
his old alert manner, and took up tlie 
quill that had fallen from his hand. 

“Let us put the matter fairly und 
squarely towards both of us,” he said. 
“You are in the position of having a 
rule nisi against every man and wo- 
man in the world, and you come to 
me at your own time and say to ie, 
‘Show cause why it should not be 
made absolute.’ ” 

The figure bowed assent. 

“Good,” continued Sir George. “That 
is a very fair proposition. The best 


course seems to be for me to show 
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cause and then you shall have your 
reply. Now let me put my position in 
a few words. I think I can make a 
clear and collected statement yet, in 
spite of what my enemies say. And 
first do not think that I am one of 
those that fear the end. I have played 
cricket in niy time, and when the um- 
pire holds up his hand I shall know 
how to walk back to the pavilion. 
Moreover, I am tired and want rest, 
and though sleep is rest I do not get 
much sleep nowadays. And I know 
you can give me a sleep better than 
all sleep. So when I show cause I 
show it not for myself but for others. 
I look across at Margaret's face and 
say with truth I had rather trust you 
and go with you than stay here work- 
ing. But then, think what it means. 


Do you know what my work has 
been ? 
done well or ill? 
it will be done if I leave it? 
you won’t grant me all this.” 

The figure shook her head and 


Do you know if it has been 
Do you know how 
I see 


smiled gently. 

“You cannot make me believe,” said 
Sir George earnestly, “that I am not 
wanted. Here, in these very Courts, at 
this very time. You’ve got to con- 
vince me that I am wrong about that. 
The Attorney-General couldn't. Come, 
what is your reply?” 

He sat in his chair looking at the 
figure before him, but no sound came. 
Slowly his eyelids sank, the quill 
dropped from his hand, and he lay 
back in the chair, and the figure stood 
before him silently shining pity and 
love upon him, and waiting—patiently 
waiting. 

And the reply that he heard was 
after all his own reply. 

“Speak up, madam; please to speak 
up,” he murmured. “This is a bad 
Court for hearing. Nothing to the 
Westminster Courts. Thank you. 
Yes, I remember my schooldays. I 
remember when I was head of the 
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school and captain of the eleven. 
Well, perhaps I did think there could 
be no eleven without me. You know 
what boys are. And to be honest, I’ve 
never seen an eight like the one we 
took to Putney. And then at the 
Bar I led the Circuit for a time. That 
was when Grimble was made a judge. 
No, I can’t honestly say I made 2 
better leader than Grimble; but when 
I left they all recognized.I had up- 
held our old traditions. That is what 
1 fear. The old things falling away 
and no one here to keep the standard 
upright.” 

He seemed to listen intently, as 
though the argument was convincing 
him, capturing him body and soul. 

Then he continued in a weaker 
voice, pausing from time to time, and 
speaking with increasing effort. “Yes. 
I see your point... You argue that 
there is a little life and a little death 
in each career we pass through. Yes. 
I grasp it. So that, without 
knowing it, in each stage we are be- 
ing trained for the last day when the 
last rule is made absolute. ... And we 
must leave the new eleven to find its 
new captain. ... You are right... . 
I have sat so long here among these 
books and their cases that I have got 
to think myself as necessary a piece 
of furniture as the rest of them. . . 
Whereas, as you say truly, man wears 
out quicker than wood and leather. 
Cleave was right. I know as well as 
he knew and asall my neighbors know. 

. Yes... my brain is going. . . 
Well, something must go some day. 
Certainly ... Certainly ... And it 
isn’t really sad. Only I’ve been a 
coward over it. I could not face it 
at first. I tried to deceive others and 
was foolish enough not to be honest 
with myself. ... There is no greater 
folly than that. Yes . The 
Court thanks you for your argument. 

It is unanswerable. The 
rule must be made absolute.” 
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He opened his eyes and looked at 
the figure with a brave smile. “One 
moment, madam, before I give judg- 
ment,” he said. “I see you were in- 
deed a friend of Margaret's. Will you 
be my friend?” 

The judge rose with difficulty from 
his chair and stretched out a hand to 
the beautiful figure before him. Gladly 
she placed her cold hand in his, ana 
there was joy in both their faces. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 








William Smith, Editor. 


He fell back slowly in the chair. 

“You are entitled to judgment,” he 
murmured, “the rule nisi will be made 
absolute.” 

There was a pause, and he spoke as 
if he was passing away into sleep. 

“Judgment. Yes, and the costs. ... 
Met... Mel... seunemiber. ... 
The Angel of Death does not ask for 
costs.” 

Edward A, Parry. 





WILLIAM SMITH, EDITOR. 


(The excitin 
dramatist, wit 


down upon an editorial career as in comparison tame and insipic. 


revelations at the St. James’ Theatre as to the inner life of the successful 
its interludes of plot and intrigue, may (we feel) cause the public to look 


We have endeavored to 


show here that, on the contrary, Romance may invade the Editorial sanctum at any moment. | 


ACT I. 

The Editor’s Room in the Office of “The 
Lark.” Two walls of the room are com- 
pletely hidden from floor to ceiling by 
magnificently bound books: the third wall 
at the back is hidden by boxes of im- 
mensely expensive cigars. The windows, 
of course, are in the fourth wall, which, 
however, need not be described, as it is 
never quite practicable on the stage. The 
floor of this apartment is chastely covered 
with rugs shot by the Editor in his trav- 
els, or in the Tottenham Court Road; 
and in some. cases, presented by admiring 
readers from abroad. The furniture is 
both elegant and. commodious. 

William Smith, Editor, comes in. He 
is superbly dressed in a fur coat and an 
expensive cigar. There is a blue pencil 
behind his ear, and a sheaf of what we 
call in the profession “type-written manu- 
scripts” under his arm. He sits down at 
his desk and pulls the telephone towards 
him. 

Smith (at the telephone). Hallo. is that 
you, Jones? Yes, it’s me. Just 
come up a moment. (Puts down tele- 
phone and begins to open his letters.) 

[Enter Jones, his favorite sub-editor. 
He is dressed quite commonly, and is cor- 
He salutes respectfully 


ered with ink. 
as he comes into the room.) 


Jones. Good afternoon, chief. 

Smith. Good afternoon. Have a ci- 
gar? 

Jones. Thank you, chief. 

Smith. Have you anything to tell 
me? 

Jones. The circulation is still going 
up, chief. It was three million and 
eight last week. 

Smith (testily). How often have I 


told you not to call me “chief,” except 
when there are ladies present? Why 
can’t you do what you're told? 

Jones. Sorry, sir, but the fact is 
there are ladies present. 

Smith (fingering his moustache). 
them up. Who are they? 

Jones. There is only one. She says 
she’s the lady who has been writing 
our anonymous “Secrets of the Bou- 
doir” series which has made such a 
sensation. 

Smith (in amazement). 
told me you wrote those. 


Show 


I thought you 





Jones (simply). I did. 
Smith. Then why 
Jones. I mean, I did tell you. The 


truth is they came in anonymously, and 
I thought they were more likely to be 
accepted if I said I had written them. 
(With great emotion) Forgive me, chief, 
but it was for the paper's sake. (In 
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matter-of-fact tones) There were one or 
two peculiarities of style I had to alter. 
She had a way of—— 

Smith (sternly). How many cheques 
for them have you accepted for the 
paper's sake? 

Jones. Hight. For a thousand pounds 
each. 

Smith (with tears in his eyes). If 
your mother were to hear of this—— 

Jones (sadly). Ah, chief, I have 
never had a mother. 

Smith (slightly put out, but recovering 
himself quickly). What would your 
father say, if—— 

Jones. Alas, I have no relations. I 
was a foundling. 

Smith (nettled). In that case I shall 
certainly tell the master of the work- 
house. To think that there should be 
a thief in this office! 

Jones (with great pathos). Chief, chief, 
I am not so vile as that. I have care- 
fully kept all the cheques in an old 
stocking, and 

Smith (in 
stockings? 

Jones. When I bicycle. And as soon 
as the contributor comes forward—— 

Smith (stretching out his hand and 
grasping that of Jones). My dear boy, 
forgive me. You have been hasty, per- 
haps, but zealous. In any case, your 
honesty is above suspicion. Leave me 
now. I have much to think of. (Rests 
his head on his hands. Then, dreamily) 
You have never seen your father; for 
thirty years J have not seen my wife 
Ah, Arabella! 

Yes, sir. (Rings bell.) 

She would split her 
We quarrelled. 

I have never seen 


surprise). Do you wear 


Jones. 
Smith. 
itives. 
She left me. 
her again. 
Jones (excitedly). 
split her infinitives? 
Smith. Yes. That was what led to 
our separation. Why? 
Nothing, only—it’s very odd. 


infin- 


Did you say she 


Jones. 


I wonder—— 


[Enter Boy.] 

Boy. Did you ring, Sir? 

Smith. No. (To Jones) Did you? 

Jones. Yes; you told me to. (Smith 
shakes his head.) Well, anyhow, Sir, 
what about the lady? 

Smith. ‘The lady? 
Boy) Show her up, please. 
You'd better clear out, Jones. 
plain to her about the money. 

Jones. Right you are, Sir. [Ezit.] 

{Smith leans back in his chair and 
stares in front of him.] 

Smith (to himself). Arabella! 

[Enter Boy, followed by a stylishly 
dressed lady of middle age.] 

Boy. Mrs. Robinson. [LFvit.] 

[Mrs. Robinson stops short in the mid- 
dle of the room and stares at the Editor; 
then staggers and drops on to the sofa.] 

Smith (in wonder). Arabella! 

Mrs. Robinson. William! 

(Curtain. ] 


Ah, yes. (To 
(Evit Boy.) 
I'll ex- 


ACT II. 

Scene—As before. Time—Half-an-hour 
later. William Arabella are 
seated on the sofa. 

Arabella. I had begun to almost de- 
spair. (Smith winces.) “Almost to 
despair,” I mean, darling. 

Smith (with a great effort). 
dear. You were right. 

Arabella. How sweet of you to think 
so, William. 

Smith. Yes, yes, it’s the least J can 
say And now, dear, what shall 
we do? Shall we get married again 
quietly? 

Arabella. 

Smith. 
printer's 
thing. 
lot to explain, otherwise. 
Dear, you 


and 


No, no, 


Wouldn't that be bigamy? 
I think not, but I will ask the 
reader. He every- 
You see, there will be such a 


knows 


Arabelia. afford to 
marry ? 
Smith. Well, my salary as editor is 


only twenty thousand a year, but I doa 


can 


little reviewing for other papers. 
Arabella. And I have—nothing 








| 
| 
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| 
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How can I come to you without even a 
trousseau? 

Smith. Yes, that’s true ... (Sud 
denly) By Jove, though, you have got 
something! You have eight thousand 
pounds! We owe you that for your 
articles. (With a return to his profes- 
sional manner) Did I tell you how 
greatly we all appreciated them? Ex- 
cuse me a moment, love. (Goes to tele- 
phone.) Is that you, Jones? Just come 
here a moment. (7o Arabella) Jones is 
my sub-editor; he is keeping your 
money for you. 

[Enter Jones. ] 

Jones (producing an old stocking). Ive 
just been round to my rooms to get 
that money—(sees Arabella)—oh, I beg 
your pardon. 

Smith (waving an introduction). Mrs. 
Smith—my wife. This is our sub-ed- 
itor, dear—Mr. Jones. (Arabella puts 
her hand to her heart. and seems about to 
faint.) Why, what’s the matter? 

Punch. 


Arabella (hoarsely). Where did you 
get that stocking? 

Smith (pleasantly). It’s one he wears 
when he goes bicycling. 

Jones. No; I misled you this after- 
noon, chief. The stocking was all the 
luggage I had when I first entered the 
Leamington workhouse. 

Arabella (throwing herself into his 
arms). My son! This is your father! 
William—our boy! 

Smith (shaking hands with Jones). 
How are you? I say, Arabella, then 
that was one of my stockings? 

Arabella (to her boy). When I saw 
you on the stairs you seemed to dimly 
remind me—— 

Jones, To remind you dimly, mother. 

Smith. No, my boy. In _ future, 
nothing but split infinitives will appear 
in our paper. Please remember that. 

Jones (with emotion). I will endeavor 
to always remember it, dad. 

[Curtain. ] 
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Some sense of composition and some 
study of perspective are necessary if 
our view of life is to be either true or 
pleasant, and at the bottom of both 
these arts lies the art of overlooking. A 
great many people nowadays seem to 
think that monotony is the chief cause 
of discontent. We should doubt it; 
but it certainly does account for a 
good deal of unhappiness, and it can be 
very largely corrected by a resolution to 
overlook. Each day contains for every 
one a large proportion of sameness en- 
livened by certain quite new expe- 
riences. People with a gift for hap- 
piness accentuate these, and contrive 
to overlook the parts that are already 
too well known. Memory is not alto- 
gether a mechanical record. We can 
resolve to remember part of a day as 
we resolve to remember part of a book. 


We cannot forget at will, but where 
slight impressions are concerned there 
is such a thing as crowding out. Monot- 
ony is a matter of the past. If as 
we look back it is variety which has 
been recorded, we shall hardly feel dull 
in the present. To look at the matter 
from another point of view: nobody can 
live long in the world and not admit 
that the words “Nothing for nothing” 
contain a sad amount of truth. He 
is of course a fool who does not count 
the cost so far as the future is con- 
cerned; but scarcely less a fool is he 
who does not overlook past costs. If 
we have any good or delightful thing in 
this life, at all hazards let us not taint 
our enjoyment by considering what we 
gave for it. Was it more than we 
could afford? Never mind; we have 
afforded it, we have made our pur- 
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chase. Let us take off the ticket with 
the price and burn the receipt. There 
are items in life’s ledger which must be 
overlooked unless we would spend all 
our days in balancing closed accounts. 

We have heard it said that the great- 
est landscape-painters have been men 
whose eyesight was bad for details. 
Nature dazzles the eyes she would en- 
chant. The seer misses many sights. 
The men who open the eyes of the 
world know when to close their own. 
We are not likely to find very much 
feeling for Nature in a gifted watch- 
maker. Whether this theory is actually 
true or no, it is certainly true meta- 
phorically. The microscopic view of 
life is always an unhappy one. Some- 
times one is tempted to believe that al- 
most all beauty is built up of ugly 
atoms. It ought to be one of the first 
objects of life not to see them sepa- 
rately. The whole is as real as the 
part, and we may surely choose which 
reality we will consider. 

Success in life—however we like to 
define it—depends upon our relations 
with our fellow-creatures, and those re- 
lations depend for each individual upon 
his ability to judge character. We all 
begin life surrounded by sealed books, 
by human documents which we must 
learn to read. It is every man’s busi- 
ness and nearly every man’s pleasure 
to get at their contents as fast as he 
may. If a man does not know how to 
skip, he will never be well read; he will 
be always studying and never attaining 
to knowledge. If a man has learnt 
how to tear the heart out of a book, he 
has had a liberal education. There is 
no limit to what he can learn. If a 
man knows how to distinguish the es- 
sence of character from its accidents, 
he is, whatever his position in life, a 
man of the world. All real scholars 
have a sense of direction. They can 
keep upon the main track of an au- 
thor’s intention though a hundred by- 
paths may attract their thoughts. 
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Much the same thing is true in regard 
to the study of character. There are 
so many false indications to be over- 
looked, superficial qualities which have 
no meaning, tricks of mind of no more 
significance than tricks of manner, cop- 
ied mechanically from early associates, 
of which both mentally lazy and men- 
tally over-worked men neglect to break 
themselves. Some serious men take 
hold of every subject first by its lighter 
side,—smallest part foremost as it 
were. The habit is perhaps in real- 
ity an expression of modesty, and 
comes of a dread of the “daws” who 
peck at exposed hearts; but the censo- 
rious critic who misses nothing is sure 
to set it down as cynicism or silliness. 
To others every conversation is a 
friendly contest, though on further ac- 
quaintance they are neither cantanker- 
ous nor without convictions. Others, 
again, approach every subject with the 
statement of a preconception. It fades 
at the first touch of a fact. They are 
not prejudiced in the ordinary sense— 
that is, they are not mentally obstinate 
—but they have a horror of all uncer- 
tainty. During the omniscient period 
of youth they laid in a large stock of 
ready-made conclusions, taken over 
wholesale from their forbears very 
likely, and they must spend their lives 
in dissolving instead of forming them. 
It is not easy at first to follow the mo- 
tion of their minds, for they seem to be 
working backwards. All these are 
caprices of character, inherited or con- 
tracted. Only those who can overlook 
them ever arrive at the real man. The 
temptation to mistake excrescences for 
the real stuff of personality comes very 
often from self-indulgence in a sort of 
spurious satire which feeds upon de- 
tails. All men believe themselves to 
be humorous. It is perhaps the only 
delightful gift openly claimed nowa- 
days without even a pretence at mod- 
esty. A power of minute and con- 
temptuous observation is often mis- 
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taken by the unlucky owner for satiric 
humor; and not only by the owner. 
Often a circle of empty-headed friends 
share his delusion. Petty spite is con- 
fused with satire by men who confuse 
mimicry with acting, or who regard the 
truth of a portrait as consisting in 
minute reproduction of defects of feat- 
ure. 

But the art of overlooking is useful 
in far more serious connections than 
those we have been enumerating. Un- 
less he will diligently practise it, a 
thoughtful man will with difficulty 
avoid that attitude of suspicion, or even 
of despair, which makes usefulness im- 
possible. Unless we can keep in mind 
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the great opposing ideals which do 
really lie at the root of party strife, we 
shall begin to think that party strife 
presents nothing but a confused welter 
of self-interested ill-nature. The man 
who perpetually dwelis upon the 
“atrocities” perpetrated by his oppon- 
ents never succeeds in grasping the is- 
sue. Every detail of the fray sends 
him off at a tangent. 

For most of us the great things will 
not hold our attention unless we deter- 
mine that they should do so; indeed, it 
is doubtful whether we shall ever see 
them at all unless we will learn to 
overlook. An aptitude for detection is 
inimical to insight. 
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In his new volume of narrative stud- 
ies, “Broken Earthenware” (Hodder & 
Stoughton), Mr. Harold Begbie dis- 
cusses one of the deepest problems of 
applied psychology. He read Professor 
William James’s remarkable volume on 
“The Varieties of Religious BExpe- 
rience,” and went down into a London 
slum to test and verify the Harvard 
philosopher’s observations. His pa- 
pers give the actual records of some of 
the “broken earthenware,” the shards 
of cracked and soiled human crockery, 
he picked up on this deplorable rub- 
bish-heap. These stories are told with 
the novelist’s practised skill, and with 
vivid picturesqueness, and a realism 
that is redeemed from repulsiveness by 
the eloquent purity of the author's 
style. As a collection of authentic hu- 
man documents the volume is of ab- 
sorbing interest; a piece of pathological 
investigation, scientific in its keen anal- 
ysis, but irradiated by a poetical imag- 
ination and a glow of sympathetic emo- 
tion. And, in a way, it is pioneer 
work, since it points to a fresh and 
fruitful method of handling social prob- 
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lems. On the one hand we have had 
the student in his library tabulating 
data and statistics, and conducting a 
priori researches into the causes of 
want, misery, and crime; on the other 
side, the writer of fiction and the de- 
scriptive journalist are content to give 
merely graphic pictures of the results. 
Mr. Begbie shows them a new use for 
their talents. The literary observer 
might do for the economist and the so- 
ciologist what the explorer does for the 
scientific geographer. He might give 
him the material to support or disprove 
his hypothesis, and establish or refute 
the theory by an examination of the 
facts. It is valuable to have Professor 
James’s speculations on the philosophy 
of conversion applied to actual cases of 
“saved” drunkards and _ criminals 
drawn up from the depths of London 
slumdom. 

Mr. Begbie’s pictures of these vessels 
of grace are terribly graphic. The Pot- 
ter’s Thumb seems to have slipped . 
badly in making this shattered earth- 
enware. All the specimens are of the 
worst type known to our civilization, 
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if civilization it can be called; for these 
creatures are really savage animals, 
rooting in the slime and garbage at the 
base of our social fabric. Horrible 
they are in their degradation and bru- 
tality, bestial and loathsome some of 
them in their outward aspect; yet they 
have minds, and capacity for affection, 
and, as it turns out, souls that can be 
“saved,” traits and qualities that are 
often attractive when the grime of the 
pit has been washed away. There is 
the Puncher, the ferocious prize 


fighter, the terror of the slum public- 


houses :— 


His face is pale, with that almost 
transparent pallor of the red-haired; 
the expression is weary, heavy, and 
careworn; the features are small, deli- 
eate, and regular; one cannot believe 
that the light-colored eyes have been 
hammered, and the small, almost girl- 
ish, mouth rattled with blows. The 
man might be a poet, the last réle one 
would ascribe to him would be that of 
the Ring. 


A more poignant sketch is that of the 
man who was known as Old Born 
Drunk, the street newspaper hawker 
who had never since childhood been 
quite sober. Here is the impression 
he made upon the Salvation Army offi- 
cer by whom he was “saved” :— 


The vileness of his clothing and the 
unhealthy appearance of his flesh did 
not strike the adjutant till afterwards. 
Her whole attention was held in a kind 
of horror by the aspect of the man’s 
eyes. They were terrible with soul- 
lessness. She racks her brain in vain 
to find words to describe them. She 
returns again and again to the word 
stupefied. This is the word that least 
fails to misrepresent what no language 
ean describe. Stupefied! Not weak- 
ness, pot feebleness, not cunning, not 
depravity, but stupor. They were the 
eyes of a man neither living nor dead; 
they were the eyes of nothing that had 
ever lived or could ever die—the eyes 
of eternal, stillborn stupor.” 
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Then there is the criminal who began 
going to prison at the age of nine, and 
at thirty-four had spent half his life in 
gaol; the Copper Basher, a ferocious 
ruffian who devoted himself to assaults 
on the police; and the Lowest of the 
Low, a drunkard, thief, and bully, who 
lived on the earnings of fallen women. 

These degraded wretches, when Mr. 
Begbie made their acquaintance, had 
been rescued by the Salvation Army. 
The book is a pan in its praise. 
Thanks to its officers and more partic- 
ularly one young woman, known, not 
undeservedly, as the angel-adjutant, 
the Puncher and his companions in de- 
pravity had become sober, clean living, 
hard working persons consumed with 
“a passion for souls.” The transforma- 
tion is amazing. I do not wonder that 
Mr. Begbie is carried away when he 
surveys the process by which creatures 
almost below the level of normal hu- 
manity, ravaged by alcoholism, sensual- 
ity, and brutishness, are turned into re- 
spectable members of society. In all 
the cases “conversion” came suddenly, 
as it were by the blinding flash of some 
powerful light streamed into (or 
streamed from) the sinner’s conscious- 
ness. It was the new version of the 
old miracle, the miracle of St. Paul, of 
Pascal, of Bunyaz, and of many others, 
a miracle as old as Christianity, and. 
indeed, as old as Buddhism, and prob- 
ably older still. This “call,” this feel- 
ing of regeneration, of receiving grace, 
of “experiencing religion,” is not the 
less impressive because it is familiar. 
How shall we explain the psychology 
of that condition in which the percip- 
ient seems to be born anew, and, in 
Professor James’s words, “amid tre- 
mendous emotional excitement or per- 
turbation of the senses, a complete di- 
vision is established in the twinkling of 
an eye between the old life and the 
new,” so that the sinner’s evil habits 
fall from him like a garment, the 
drunkard shrinks from the taste of li- 
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quor, the sensualist becomes chaste? 
Professor James does not explain it; 
nor can Mr. Begbie. Only he insists 
that religion alone, and apparently re- 
ligion of the sensationalist, emotional. 
Salvation Army type can generate the 
requisite atmosphere. General Booth’s 
miracles are only faint copies of those 
familiar in the history of all Christian 
and Mahometan revivalist sects and 
movements. They have been performed 
over and over again when Methodism 
has developed a spasm of energy, they 
were capped by Moody and Sankey, 
and they were achieved on a large 
seale and in very strange circumstances 
by the Mahdi in the Sudan. “Conver- 
sion,” it seems clear, comes from an 
emotional stimulus working on a tem- 
perament more or less neurotic, touched 
with the abnormality perhaps of gen- 
ius, perhaps of degeneracy, perhaps of 
hysteria, perhaps—like all Mr. Begbie’s 
cases but one—of drink. He is surely 
wrong in declaring religion is the only 
exciting cause. Patriotism will often 
produce the same effect. Has he read 
the records of Japan? Or the story of 
Germany in the Napoleonic war? Or 
the veracious chronicle of Mile. Boule- 
de-Suif? I do not mean to be flippant 
in referring to this last example. It 
was a true instance of conversion, 
though religion had nothing to do with 
it. And Mr. Begbie is on insecure 
The Nation. 
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ground when he issues a challenge to 
science. Let science perform the mira- 
cles of the “Army,” he says. Science 
has done them, as Mr. Begbie will see 
if he looks at the writings of those who 
have studied suggestion in the schools 
of Nancy and the Salpétriére. Any 
modern text book on hypnotism will 
furnish him with scores of cases of 
criminals and degenerates who have 
been turned by suggestion to habits of 
decency, order, and honest living. If 
this treatment of moral and mental dis- 
orders has not been regularly practised, 
it is because it is so uncertain in its 
results. It does not appear capable of 
being applied to humanity at large. 
Most of Charcot’s successes were ob- 
tained with hysterical women. Most 
of General Booth’s, if we may judge 
from Mr. Begbie’s record, are wrought 
on men diseased by drink and debauch- 
ery. In such cases the emotional stim- 
ulus has peculiar psychic effects; and 
I see no reason why treatment by con- 
version should not be studied as scien- 
tifically and dispassionately as treat- 
ment by hypnotic suggestion. I think 
the conclusion will be that the one is as 
limited in its curative application as 
the other; but both may be valuable 
remedies for certain intractable and 
obscure diseases, moral and physical. 
We may believe in miracles; but we 
ought not to expect them. 
Sidney Low. 





THE 


This week seems a good time to point 
out how sorely “a new way of life” is 
needed by the novel-reading public. It 
is the week when most people harbor a 
thought or two about trying to do with 
less of this or that; when they are 
more willing than usual to acknowledge 
that a reduction in the quantity of some- 
thing or other they have been accus- 
tomed to consume might conduce to 
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better qualities both in it and in them- 
selves. We are going to recommend 
the enlarging of such seasonable aspir- 
ations to embrace a new object. The 
senseless and wasteful deluge of fifth- 
rate fiction that pours every spring and 
autumn from the publishing houses 
might be abated if those who flounder 
amongst it would this year resolve to 
bring to the selection and consump- 
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tion of a six-shilling novel at least as 
much discrimination as they bestow on 
buying and drinking their whisky or 
their tea. It is true that these are af- 
ter their kind stimulating, whilst the 
book will be more often than not noth- 
iug but water and ink; but this shows 
only the more cause for a caveat 
emptor, since we presume she or he 
fondly hopes to find the novel after its 
fashion stimulating also. 

And so it should be—a healthy stim- 
ulant to the reader’s heart or under- 
standing or both. The art of the nov- 
elist at its best—even at its second- 
best—is a noble and beautiful thing. It 
blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. No art holds out to the artist 
more subtle opportunities for the self- 
expression which he has need of and 
which we rejoice in; no other works of 
art come home to men’s business and 
bosoms with a closer intimacy than his. 
The characters of a great novelist are 
our personal friends or our laughing- 
stocks—sometimes a little of both, and 
both are good to have. Not all the 
changes and chances of mortal life can 
ever quite deprive us of what he gives 
us when once we have made it our 
own. The names of the children of his 
imagination become household words; 
and—though this is by the way—they 
remain associated with his own name— 
unlike the poor dramatist’s offspring, 
whom if they are good or striking 
children are frequently appropriated 
by, another species of artist with a 
claim to have “created” them. And 
yet, homely and familiar as the crea- 
tions of the great novelist grow to be, 
the whole world is the province of his 
art: an art which John Henry 
Shorthouse, apparently corroborating 
without much improving upon William 
Shakespeare, wrote of the stage) is a 
glass wherein human life sees itself re- 
flected, learns its own story, and 
watches a number of other things. It 
is because we believe in the high func- 
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tion of the novelist that we deplore the 
present degradation of his craft in the 
hands of so many incompetent pro- 
fessors of it. We are not using that 
word by way of allusion to the class of 
fiction which the New Censorship pro- 
poses to advertise by anathema, a con- 
veniently representative collection of 
which we saw the other day gathered 
together in a bookseller’s window. A 
fine art is enough degraded when per- 
sons without either vocation or appren- 
ticeship practice it—not as George Eliot 
said we might all practise art, as a 
sort of private devotion and prepara- 
tion to understand and enjoy what the 
few can do for us, but as public per- 
formers. A large amount of present- 
day story-writing shows neither in- 
sight into character, nor knowledge of 
the world, nor a decent technical equip- 
ment for any sort of writing at all. 
Human life certainly cannot see itself 
reflected in it, and would gather but 
a very garbled version of its own story 
from it. It shows indeed little but a 
feverish desire to be “topical” at all 
costs, and a hasty attempt by its au- 
thors to launch their ventures, where 
possible, upon some passing wave or 
other of public interest. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that because 
the name of some new thing, tempora- 
rily a subject of general curiosity, is 
dragged in by way of title or other- 
wise, much more real information will 
be given than could be gathered about 
neroplanes, let us say, by inspecting the 
charming flying-machines figuring in 
this season’s pantomimes. There is 
that distinction between the worst 
books about the navy or what not and 
the up-to-date topical novel, that the 
first do tell you something. “Subma- 
rines!” says (presumably) the up-to 
date fictionist. “Rather difficult to as- 
certain precisely what is inside a sub- 
marine, but the name’s a draw”; and in 
“The Submarine King” published soon 
afterwards appears a boat of this de- 
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scription (speaking broadly) with a la 
dies’ cabin and everything handsome 
about her. But even with this unusual 
accommodation the human story would 
seem to have refused to settle down in 
her. “Identification by finger-prints is 
pretty new,” murmurs (we imagine) 
another intending scribe; “we'll have a 
secret surgery to which criminals shal! 
resort to have their thumbs skinned.” 
But to this attractive establishment 
when set up, as it presently is on pa- 
per, nothing like human life as we 
know it ever came. Slang of course is 
always fairly fresh—continually re- 
newing its youth: to make a lavish use 
of the very latest on every page, not in 
the dialogue to give point to character 
but when speaking in their own proper 
persons, appears to be regarded by sev- 
eral writers as bestowing that cachet of 
modernity upon their works which 
must be got somehow. Even where 
the backbone of the story resembles 
some fossil melodrama from the south 
bank of the Thames, the lugger of the 
abductor lying hove-to in the offing will 
have become a motor-yacht. The writ- 
ers we have in mind all show this 
haste, this frenzied rush to get level 
with the passing hour, though it be 
but with a catchword; and meanwhile 
the immutable facts of life which 
should be their study remain unob- 
served. They have not even time to 
know the details of their mise-en-scéne. 
The stage and the studios are perennial 
subjects of interest to outsiders, and are 
therefore much in favor as_ back- 
grounds: it asks, one would think, but 
little trouble to find out what these safe 
ecards are really like—superficially at 
all events. Yet we find descriptions of 
theatres where the footlights are on the 
wrong side of the curtain and the 
prompter on the wrong side of the 
stage; and—through the introduction 
of a woman novelist of course—we re- 
cently made the acquaintance of an un- 
draped model who until she moved 
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could not be distinguished from a mar- 
ble statue even by another woman in 
the same room. 

All this points to hurried output, a 
lack of preliminary study and a total 
disregard for the dignity and respon- 
sibility, as we understand it, of the 
story-teller’s rdle. We should have no 
objection to any number of people mak- 
ing public exhibitions of ineptitude— 
indeed, it would be their business and 
not ours—if the reputation of a branch 
of humane letters were not involved. 
It is probably useless to ask any of 
these estimable people but inept writ- 
ers to think more and to write less. 
Writing shares with acting a false ap- 
pearance of extreme easiness. Most. 
other arts are protected by a rather 
conspicuous chevaux-de-frise of initial 
technicalities. But any young person 
who is sound in wind and limb and 
who can more or less subdue a Cockney 
accent may spend fully six years in the 
discovery of her inability to represent 
anything whatever except her engag- 
ing self. Similarly anybody, young or 
old, who can put pen to paper—and un- 
fortunately we most of us can—may 
shut themselves up in a room for an 
even longer period before finding out 
that after all he or she really had noth- 
ing to say. Meantime we suppose 
they will go on saying it—in print, at 
six shillings a volume—unless it can 
in some way be brought home to them 
that nobody marks them. 

And so we too must appeal to the 
People. Let the Boffins of this coun- 
try be more on their guard as to the 
credentials of their literary acquaint- 
ance. We are afraid it is the Boffins 
who are largely to blame for the quan- 
tity and the quality of this torrent of 
fiction. Let them resolve to be more 
circumspect—to read far less fiction 
without a warranty beforehand. Let 
them turn over a new leaf—only one— 
this year. 
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A GALICIAN SUPERSTITION. 


It is a curious and suggestive fact 
that the general diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, so far from destroying su- 
perstition, has actually enlarged its 
area of influence. Nothing could ap- 
pear at first sight to be more antago- 
nistic to the fostering of a credulous 
belief in the intervention of supernat- 
ural agencies in human affairs than the 
vast collections of our National Museum 
and the solicitude of its guardians for 
their widest possible publicity. And 
yet we have lately seen, in the very 
penetralia of that Temple of Science, 
crowds hurrying past the painted lid 
of a mummy-case, and scarcely daring 
to give it a side glance, terrified by 
tales of a malign ka hovering invisibly 
in its vicinity. Within a few minutes’ 
walk of the museum, again, we find 
Mr. Stead busily running “Julia’s Bu- 
reau,” and imparting to the newspaper 
reader departed statesmen’s views of 
current politics. The procedure at this 
bureau seems to be based on an amal- 
gam of the spirit-rapping manifesta- 
tions of the last half-century and the 
more sober investigations of the Society 
for Psychical Research, founded by the 
late F. W. Myers. 

I do not question the good faith or 
the scientific spirit in which the last- 
named Society’s researches have been 
conducted. On recently reading, how- 
ever, Sir Oliver Lodge’s quotations of 
the curiously incoherent communica- 
tions alleged to have come from its de- 
parted founder, I was at once reminded 
of the famous “Vision” in Tucker's 
light of Nature, wherein are described 
the difficulties besetting a disembodied 
spirit’s efforts to convey its thoughts 
and wishes to others. Now when we 
consider the literary and scholarly at- 
mosphere in which the cultured me- 
diums of the Society have lived and 
moved, it is not to be doubted that 


some of them at least would be famil- 
iar with Tucker's vision, either in the 
voluminous original work or in Haz- 
litt’s more readable abridgment. If 
that supposition be correct, there would 
be no difficulty in assigning a perfectly 
natural source to these broken mes- 
sages, in the sub-conscious reminis- 
cences of the mediums themselves, en- 
tirely independent of any exterior in- 
telligence whatsoever. So far, then, we 
do not seem to have advanced one step 
in the direction of a scientific necro- 
mancy beyond what we are told in Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey or Scripture narrative. 
But not to become lost in the mazes 
of mythology that such allusions as 
these would allure us to, I must leave 
the spectral Teacidee at Salumis, and 
the Great Twin Brethren, to whom the 
Dorians pray, at Lake Regillus, and con- 
fine myself to Western Europe and the 
ethnological problems so closely inter- 
twined with its superstitions. Southey’s 
version of the Chronicles of the Cid 
happens to be on my desk. Near the 
end of the chronicle I come upon this 
tale: “For the night before the battle 
was fought at the Navas de Tolosa, in 
the dead of the night, a mighty sound 
was heard in the whole city of Leon, as 
if it were the tramp of a great army 
passing through. And it passed on to 
the Royal Monastery of St. Isidro, and 
there was a great knocking at the gate 
thereof, and they called to the priest 
who was keeping vigils in the church, 
and told him that the captains of 
the army whom he heard were 
the Cid Ruydiaz and Count Fer- 
man Gonzalez, and that they came 
there to call up King Don Fer- 
rando the Great, who lay buried in 
that church, that he might go with them 
to deliver Spain. And on the morrow 
that great battle of the Navas de 
Tolosa was fought, wherein sixty thou- 
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sand of the misbelievers were slain, 
which was one of the greatest and no- 
blest battles ever won over the Moors.” 
A few lines further on are quoted the 
verses which Alfonso the Wise or- 
dered to be graven on the stone coffin 
in which he had enclosed the Cid’s re- 
mains, where the Campeador’s name is 
coupled with vivax Arthurus gloria Bri- 
tannis. Phantom riders are still be- 
lieved to traverse the north-western up- 
lands of Spain. In the Asturias and 
Galicia, where fogs are as prevalent as 
in the south-western parts of our own 
island, and where the wreaths and 
wisps of mist are whirled along by the 
wind in fantastic forms, troops of 
ghostly caballeros may be seen at the 
dead of night making their way to the 
various cemeteries, with lights in their 
unearthly hands. These apparitions 
are known as esteadas, a term the exact 
meaning of which I do not know, but 
conjecture to be the. same as that of 
estadal, “a fathom of wax taper.” 

Although spectral processions are not 
unknown even in the Home Counties, 
as, for example, on the ancient road 
that winds its devious grass-grown way 
along the Chilterns, where on moonlit 
nights favored eyes have beheld un- 
earthly hosts slowly ascending the 
slope towards Whiteleaf Cross, it is in 
South Wales that we find the closest 
parallel to the Galician esteadas. That 
is the “corpse-candle” superstition, com- 
monly but erroneously supposed to be 
prevalent throughout the Principality. 
Strictly speaking it is confined to the 
diocese of St. Davids, and the phenom- 
enon—not the belief in it—is assigned 
as a miracle to the saint himself. It 
is thus correctly described in The New 
English Dictionary: “A lambent flame 
seen in a churchyard, or over a grave, 
and superstitiously believed to appear 
as an omen of death or to indicate the 
route of a coming funeral.” A peculiar 
variation of this belief is found near 
Glyn Cuch, which was the scene of the 


meeting between Pwyll, Prince of Dy- 
fed, and Arawn, King of Hades. A 
short story will illustrate this form of 
the superstition: “A woman was one 
day working in a potato-field, and hap- 
pening to look towards a neighboring 
hill-slope she saw a funeral ascending 
it. She called to the housewife and 
told her what she was gazing at. ‘No, 
there’s no funeral there,’ was the reply. 
‘Yes, there is,’ persisted the other, ‘So- 
and-so has a red flannel shawl on, and 
So-and-so is wearing a white one.’ And 
she could recognize nearly all the peo- 
ple in that procession. Within a week 
a funeral passed along that road, and 
the people the woman had seen and 
described were all there.” The name 
by which this daylight apparition is 
known in that district is Y Teulu (“The 
Family,” or “‘“Household’”’); and, as the 
reader has no doubt perceived, the 
vision itself is analogous to the “sec- 
ond sight” of the Scottish Highlands. 

From the celebrity of the writers 
whose attention has been at various 
times attracted to this weird Highland 
superstition, and whose pens may be 
said to have buried it under a profu- 
sion of literary flowers rather than to 
have really illustrated it, I think it 
highly probable, indeed almost certain, 
that a great many totally independent 
beliefs have been classed together as in- 
stances of “second sight.” But the 
Southwalian “Household” of daytime 
cannot be separated from the nocturnal 
“corpse candle.” The latter is often 
really, if invisibly, attended by a pro- 
cession. The wayfarer, as he sees the 
portentous light advancing, is elbowed 
by unseen powers out of the roadway 
into the ditch, as happened once to an 
old acquaintance of my own, who, 
though not a total abstainer, was gen- 
erally believed by his neighbors to be 
telling the truth when he gave this ex- 
planation of his being found asleep by 
the roadside on his way home from 
market. 


The Newspaper Boy. 


As has been already mentioned, this 
belief is not native to North Wales, and 
we have to travel north till we cross 
the Scottish Border before we come 
upon it again. In Scott’s Ayrshire 
Tragedy mention is made of the corpse- 
light dancing en the waves near the 
sea-beach at Girvan, in the direction of 
the murdered Quentin Blane’s body; 
but that instance, perhaps, is not very 
convincing. But there are writers con- 
nected with the south-west of Scotland 
who had a more intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the peasantry and their 
beliefs than Sir Walter had. The Et- 
trick Shepherd, for example, writing in 
Allan Cunningham’s Anniversary for 
1829, gives us the following: “There 
came a man to the door, and with a 

The Outlook. 
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loud yell of dismay burst it open, and 
staggered forward, crying, ‘There is a 
corse-candle in Crake’s Moss, and I'll 
be a dead man before the morning. 

Delusions and _  exhalations! 
Dame Johnstone, d’ye think I dinna 
ken a corse-light from an elf-candle, an 
elf-candle from a will-o’-wisp, and a 
will-o’-wisp from all other lights of this 
wide world?” (Cameronian Preacher's 
Tale). 

Here we are assuredly within the 
peculiar spectral province which we 
have already glanced at in South Wales 
and Galicia; and a closer scrutiny than 
there is room for in this article would 
probably bring out still more striking 
resemblances. 

J. P. O. 
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Elf of the City, a lean little hollowed-eyed boy. 
Ragged and tattered, but lithe as a slip of the Spring, 
Under the lamplight he runs with a reckless joy, 
Shouting a murderer’s doom or the death of a king. 
Out of the darkness he leaps, like a wild, strange hint, 
Herald of tragedy, comedy, crime, and despair, 
Waving a poster that hurls you, in fierce-black print, 
One word; “Mystery,” under the lamp’s white glare. 


Elf of the night of the City, he darts with his crew 

Out of a vaporous furnace of color that wreathes 
Magical letters a-flicker from crimson to blue 

High overhead. All round him the mad world seetbes. 
Hansoms, like cantering beetles with lunatic eyes, 

Run through the moons of it. ‘Buses in yellow and red 
Hoot; and St. Paul’s is a bubble afloat in the skies, 

Watching the pale moths flit and the dark death’s-head. 


Painted and powdered they shimmer and rustle and stream 
Westward, the night moths, masks of the Magdalen! See, 
Puck of the revels! he leaps through the sinister dream, 
Waving his elfin evangel of Mystery, 
Puck of the bubble or dome of their scoffing or trust, 
Puck of the fairy-like tower with the clock in its face. 
Puck of an Empire that whirls on a pellet of dust, 
Bearing his elfin afiche through the splendors of space. 


Mystery,—is it the scribble of doom on the dark, 
“Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” again? 
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Mystery,—is it a scrap of remembrance, a spark 
Burning still in the fog of a blind world’s brain? 

Elf of the gossamer tangles of shadow and light, 
Wild electrical webs and the battle that rolls 

League upon perishing league through the ravenous night, 
Breaker on perishing breaker of human souls; 


Soaked in the colors, a flake of the flying spray 
Flung over wreckage and yeast of the murderous town, 
Onward he flaunts it, innocent, vicious, and gay, 
Prophet of prayers that are stifled and loves that drown, 
Urchin and sprat of the City that roars like a sea 
Surging around him in hunger and glory and shame, 
Cruelty, luxury, madness, he leaps in his glee 
Out of the mazes of mist and the vistas of flame. 


Ragged and tattered he scurries away in the gloom: 
Over the thundering traffic a moment his cry, 
“Pypurs! Pypurs!” reckless of death and doom 
Rings; and the great wheels roll and the world goes by. 
Lost, is it lost, that hollow-eyed flash of the light?— 
Poor little face flying by with the word that saves, 
Pale little mouth of the mask of the measureless night, 
Shrilling the heart of it, lost like the foam on its waves! 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


Alfred Noyes. 
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Grand Dukes being peculiarly Rus- 
sian, it may be supposed that Miss 
Eleanor M. Ingram modelled the imag- 
inary Empire of her “The Game and 
the Candle” upon the realm of the Ro- 
manoffs, although it is but a toy em- 
pire in point of size. The hero is the 
Emperor’s cousin; the time, his Re- 
gency during the three years before 
the Emperor attains his majority. The 
plot follows the caprices of the bud- 
ding ruler who elects to make this 
‘period interesting to all concerned by 
pretending to dislike his guardian, en- 
ecouraging his own household to in- 
trigue against him, and striving with 
him for the affection of a, young 
American devoted -to him by grati- 
tude. The only thing at all novel in 


this side of the book, the dissimulation 
of the Emperor, has already figured in 
Mr. Anthony Partridge’s “The King- 
dom of Earth,” but the American, a 
criminal in his own country, having 
become a counterfeiter in order to sup- 


port his father’s family in luxury, is 
a new figure. ‘The sophistry by which 
he defends his course is not a little 
mischievous but, fortunately, not 
many persons have the wherewithal to 
pursue the work of counterfeiting, and 
it is not necessary to worry about 
those to whom the story may sug- 
gest transgression. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


The tenth volume of “The Works of 
James Buchanan,” edited by John Bas- 
sett Moore, and published in a limited 
edition by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, covers the period from January, 
1856, to August, 1860. The last days of 
Mr. Buchanan’s residence abroad as 
American Minister at London, his 
return to this country to participate 
in the campaign by which he was 
elected to the presidency, and his 
official messages, general and _ spe- 
cial, and other papers and letters, 
public and private, down to the 
eve of the great struggle which led 
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up to the election of Lincoln, the seces- 
sion of the southern states and the 
civil war are included in this volume, 
which is, in consequence, one of the 
most important of the series. As in 
the other volumes personal letters are 
included with the rest, and on the eve 
of his return to this country from 
London in a letter to Miss Lane, his 
niece, in which he has been describ- 
ing the opening of Parliament, we find 
him gravely advising his niece to visit 
New York, and chiding her for grieving 
unreasonably over the death of her 
sister. There are glimpses, in this vol- 
ume as in the earlier ones, of long-for- 
gotten issues, as in a letter to Cali- 
fornia Democrats, in which national aid 
to the building of a Pacific railway is 
advocated on the ground that author- 
ity for it is derived from the constitu- 
tional power to declare war and to re- 
pel invasions. 


One forgives Mr. Henry James his in- 
volutions of phrase and clause because 
he always has a story to tell, aud one 
endures the aberrations from morality 
in his personages, because they are al- 
most decently veiled by his rhetoric. 
When a poor imitation of Mr. James’s 
style conceals a plot imitating Mr. 
James’s in every thing but subtlety, 
one is less inclined to gentle judgment. 
Mrs. EK. B. Dewing’s “Other People’s 
Houses” has the too-familiar principal 
character, the lady as to whose moral- 
ity there is no uncertainty whatsoever. 
This particular lady has eyes of a “cu- 
rious golden color,” and a mouth which 
opens “to an unexpected length,” like 
a crocodile’s or a ‘newsboy’s. She is 
patiently waiting for the death of her 
friend the Duchess, and meantime ac- 
companying her and the Duke on a 
yacht voyage in the Mediterranean. 
Before the story ends she has suc- 
cessively annexed two men not much 
older than the daughter for whom she 
professes to be seeking a husband, and 
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she marries her to one of them, whom 
a spinster, the author of successful 
books, has loved all her life. The sec- 
ond man attempts to persuade the au- 
thor to marry him and is scornfully re- 
jected, and the Duke it is that dies, 
leaving the lady with the mouth “unex- 
pectedly opening wider than ever.” 
While Mr. James continues to write 
this sort of story, it is not necessary 
that any one else should attempt it. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Professor Charles Sumner Lobin- 
gier’s “The People’s Law or Popular 
Participation in Law Making” oc- 
cupies a third of its space with 
the division entitled “Genesis” and 
so brings the subject by way of the 
folk-moot and various Protestant or- 
ganizations, to the popular ratification 
as it grew up and flourished in Great 
Britain and America. The second di- 
vision, “Popular Constitution-Making 
in the United States,” gives the history 
of the adoption of the State Constitu- 
tions, and in a sub-division, “‘Retrogres- 
sion,” tells of the changes made in 
them. “Popular Legislation in the 
United States” considers the initiative, 
and the referendum, and a fourth divi- 
sion is devoted to “Popular Participa- 
tion in Law-Making outside the United 
States,” and brings the history down to 
the formation of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. It is interesting to know 
that the origin of the book was an in- 
vestigation into the validity of the pro-* 
claimed constitutions of the Southern 
States before their ratification by the 
people. This investigation became a 
search for the origin of the practice of 
popular ratification and then followed 
other questions as to its effects, desira- 
bility, and tendencies and one of the 
results is this book. Its timeliness is 
not to be questioned at a moment when 
all men discuss intricate charters, and 
rights of corporations, and “what the 
people will stand,” and when,half the 
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noise in England comes from mouths 
open to explain what “the people will 
have.” Professor Lobingier’s large, or- 
derly volume supplies a very good cor- 
rective, showing what the people can 
have, legally, and peacefully. The 
Macmillan Co. 


The Rey. Frank Carleton Doan’s 
“Religion and the Modern Mind” is ad- 
dressed to that very large class of per- 
sons bewildered by the almost contin- 
uously repeated denials that religion 
still stands proof against the attacks 
of the spirit of negation, otherwise 
modernism. Pert negation would be 
the better phrase for the mass of self- 
styled “modernists,” the talkative 
women and men who mimic and mock, 
and imitate the real modernists, the lit- 
tle handful struggling to bring old be- 
liefs and new knowledge into harmony. 
These the church has always had with 
it, sometimes as vigorous allies, some- 
times as deadly enemies, and if they 
seem more active to-day than they ap- 
pear as one looks backward it is partly 
because they are close at hand, but 
partly also because so many influences, 
good and bad, combine to facilitate 
and diffuse the expression of opinion, 
or of whim calling itself opinion. Mr. 
Doan insists upon belief in God; he 
will not submit to any juggling of 
terms; he refuses to regard beliefs as 
out of date because they came into be- 
ing before yesterday. God is the God 
” of perpetual youth and man is perpet- 
ually young if he would but see it. 
After all what is that but “New every 
morning is the love, my waking and 
uprising prove”? It is good to read 
Mr. Doan’s enthusiasm even if one do 
not accept its decisions point by point. 
Barnestness, humble in assertion or it- 
self but sturdy in defence of eternal 
principle, concrete or abstract is al- 
ways edifying, and his work is sure to 
find sympathizing readers to whom it 
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is precisely adapted. Sherman French 
& Company. 

No man may number the books 
about London already existing, and 
those which come this winter would 
fil a shelf of very respectable length. 
The latest work, Mr. Arthur Compton- 
Rickett’s “The London Life of Yester- 
day,” professes no aim except that of 
furnishing a background for such a 
picture as the reader’s mind may 
choose to paint upon it, and accord- 
ingly the author is somewhat discur- 
sive in his presentation of subjects, 
and the number of new anecdotes 
which he relates is surprising. He di- 
vides the interval between the days of 
Canute and the days of Charles Dick- 
ens into ten chapters, each one stored 
with curious details as to customs, 
dress, food, and other household and 
personal matters, as to which all but 
the largest and most elaborate histo- 
ries are dumb. With a genealogy of 
the royal family, a good chronological 
table, and this book, a reader is better 
equipped to acquire an adequate work- 
ing knowledge of English history than 
if he were provided with any two of 
the dull chronicles formally recount- 
ing dynastic changes, wars and convul- 
sions of nature, but leaving it uncer- 
tain as to whether the people were ar- 
boreal, lake-dwellers, or troglodytes, 
for London is the heart of England. It 
has been fashionable to speak of her 
as if her position in England, compared 
with the relation of Paris to France, 
were at best that of the pearl in the 
oyster, detached and unessential, but 
Mr. Rickett makes one see her actual 
position and value, and perceive that 
from her radiate the influences Dy 
which the vitality of Britaim and the 
Empire is maintained, and that every- 
thing pertaining to her concerns all 
Englishmen. E. P. Dutton & Co. 








